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SEGREGATION 
UNCONSTITUTIONAL 


ODAY we hear very much about segregation. The South, 

fearing that its custom of “socially” proscribing Negroes 

may be outlawed, has risen in arms against President Tru- 
man because he has recommended to Congress the enactment of laws 
necessary to assure to all men the civil rights belonging to citizens of 
the United States. He should have first started at home by elimi- 
nating discrimination in the armed forces. No law by Congress is 
required for this purpose. Inasmuch as he has failed to do so cer- 
tain Negroes have declared that they will not participate in the forth- 
coming Jim Crow draft. It is hardly likely that this advice will be 
followed by many Negroes. They have been in slavery too long to 
be capable of such self-assertion. Fifty years from now a militant 
minority, or possible majority of the Negroes of the country, may 
have such ideas, but not in this day of the Uncle Tom leadership 
of the race. Negroes of this toady type are daily rallying to the front 
to satisfy the segregationists that in return for the “profits” of seg- 
regation they will uphold the system at any cost. 

Negroes who condone segregation and their rewarding superiors, 
however, should know that segregation in any form in the United 
States is unconstitutional. No sane man can read the Constitution 
of the United States and find in it any grounds on which segrega- 
tion can rest. If Congress has ever enacted a law providing for seg- 
regation of the races, that body acted in violation of the Constitu- 
tion. Congress not only lacks power to require segregation but is 
specifically ordered by the Constitution to enact laws to prevent 
such discrimination. The Fourteenth Amendment made the Ne- 
gtoes citizens of the United States and of the states wherein they 
reside; and provided that no state shall make or enforce any law 
which shall abridge the privileges or immunity of citizens. If Con- 
gress itself passed any such law the act would be merely an effort to 
deprive a person of the very citizenship which the Constitution con- 
fers. If Congress could thus dispose of parts of the fundamental 
law the whole instrument of government could be wiped out at one 
session dominated by a reactionary party. 

Our constitutional lawyers, however, will say that privileges and 
immunities have never been defined except with respect to the con- 
stitutional rights of the Negro. Immediately after the favorable 
legislation was enacted to make the Negroes citizens and to protect 
them in the enjoyment of the rights of citizens, the pro-slavery Su- 
preme Court of the United States dominated by Morris R. Waite 
and his disciples in lower courts set to work to restore the slave code. 


He held that suffrage is not a privilege of United States citizenship 
(Continued on page 191) 
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MORE 


very much to say about John 

McKee, a Philadelphia Ne- 
ero, who died in that city in 1902, 
leaving an estate estimated at more 
than a million dollars at that time 
and now, in spite of the various 
changes in values, valued at $800,- 
000. This is not considered a very 
large fortune today, but it was a 
considerable estate to be accumu- 
lated by a Negro who started life 
in a penniless condition. Any Ne- 
ero accumulating wealth in the 
United States deserves a great deal 
of eredit for his perseverance, 
acumen, and thrift. In the busi- 
ness world the Negro is not en- 
couraged by members of the other 
race, probably for the reason that it 
is generally believed that Negroes 
do not unde*stand what to do with 
money or that they are not desired 
in a sphere in which they may com- 
pete with others. Negroes can de- 
posit their funds in the large banks 
of the country, but cannot borrow 
from those banks except in small 
sums at a rate of interest higher 
than that required of other people. 
Philanthropists who give millions 
to establish segregated schools, 
separate welfare agencies and 
sequestered community centers to 
keep the races apart never dream 
of advancing a dime to assist Ne- 
groes in business. 

In Philadelphia where John Mc- 
Kee developed, however, the Quak- 
ers and anti-slavery forces even 
before the Civil War did as much 
as to teach Negroes such trades as 
cabinet-making, upholstering, tail- 
oring, millinery, carpentry, plas- 
tering and brick-laying; and they 
even went so far as to see to it that 
Negroes thus prepared were placed. 
in positions to function in these 
spheres. This interest thus mani- 
fested accounts in a large measure’ 
for the progress made by the Ne- 
groes of Philadelphia in the pur- 
chase of homes, the maintainence 
of schools, and the establishment of 
churches even a century and a half 


Rovers mie the press has had 


ABOUT JOHN McKEE 


By C. G. Woopson 


ago. James Forten, who was rated 
as worth 100,000 dollars as early as 
1830 had thus profited by what he 
learned about the sails of ships. 
He worked out a device which he 
exploited to his advantage. Robert 
Purvis, his son-in-law, was rated 
some years later among the rich 
families of Philadelphia worth as 
much as and more than $50,000. 
His wealth, however, was inherited 
from his white father in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, where Purvis 
was born. 

Whether John McKee was in- 
spired by the record of these two 
Philadelphians is not clear, for 
Forten died in 1842 and Purvis in 
1898. However, McKee was an en- 
terprising and shrewd man with all 


the traits of character essential to 


success. He had a sense of values. 
He knew how to earn money and 
how to invest it. He operated 
mainly within the sphere of real 
estate which he early learned to 
master in all details. Most of his 
accumulations, therefore, were in 
houses and lands. He did not, 
scatter his funds by investing in 
schemes which others brought 
along. He believed that he knew 
better than others how to invest 
his surplus money, and as a rule 
he never suffered any great losses. 

Information made available con- 
cerning him and published in the 
Philadelphia Press a few days after 
he died in 1902 is very conflicting. 
In one place he is spoken of as 
being a man without sentiment and 
given to driving hard bargains. He 
is referred to also as an unsympa- 
thetic landlord who did little to 
keep in repair the 300 unencum- 
bered houses which he owned. Yet 
the same informant speaks of his 
property as being so desirable that 
he kept a long waiting list of per- 
sons seeking to rent from him, and 
as a rule he never had any property 
vacant a long time. This informant 
leaves also the impression that he 
was not generous and still refers 
to his being a consistent member 


of the local Presbyterian Church. 
At Christmas time, moreover, it 
is said, he became Santa Claus to 
the hundreds of children in his 
community—so many of them that 
several policemen had to be on 
hand to maintain order as they 
passed in line to receive gifts from 
John McKee. 

McKee lived in a modest home, 
conducted his business from his 
basement office and did not parade 
before the public any evidence of 
his riches. He evidently received 
the impression that his children did 
not have the same attitude toward 
life as he did and when he died 
he left only small bequests to them. 
His daughter who waited on him 
during his last illness received only 
a small house in one of the least 
desirable streets of the city. For 
this reason, he was severely criti- 
cised by his neighbors. McKee, 
however, had the dream of leaving 
his wealth to benefit humanity 
rather than to have it distributed 
in small parcels among his relatives 
who would soon dispose of it as 
the descendants of other rich 
families had done. He evidently 
had in mind some such plan as that 
of Stephen Girard in providing 
that his wealth should go to 
establish a school for fatherless 
colored and white boys. He showed 
a high appreciation for the hier- 
archy of the Catholic Church to 
which he did not originally belong 
when he left his estate in trust to 
the local archbishop of this faith. 

The following comments taken 
from the issue of April 20, 1902 of 
the Philadelphia Press are very in- 
teresting : 

Colonel John McKee, who re- 
cently died in this city, was in 
some respects the most remarkable 
negro in America. 

During a lifetime of eighty years 
he accumulated an estate of over 
$4,000,000. 

He was a man absolutely devoid 
of sentiment, as that quality is sup- 
posed to enter into every-day life, 
and yet there were hundreds of 
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people who will testify to his kind- 
ness of heart and a desire to do 
good in his own peculiar way. 

In the bosom of his family 
Colonel McKee was strict and 
severe. 

He was not given to any display 
of affection, and the history of his 
domestic circle does not seem to re- 
cord many acts inspired of a ten- 
der heart. 

This statement is borne out by 
the terms of his will recently made 
public, which created consternation 
among the members of his immedi- 
ate family and descendants and 
surprised all who knew him. 

This will is a remarkable docu- 
ment. 

It is written on thirty-two pages 
of foolseap. 

Each page is signed by the tes- 
tator. 

He devised to his only daughter, 
Mrs. Abbie A. Syphax, an annuity 
of but $300; to her five sons he 
willed $50 each yearly, to the child 
of a daughter deceased a _ like 
amount. 

The consternation created by the 
reading of the will quickly gave 
place to a determination to fight 
its provisions. The heirs at law 
moved promptly and their caveat 
against its admissions before the 
Register of Wills was filed before 
the will found its way to court. 

So unusual were the terms of this 
will and so singular in their rela- 
tion to benefits designed for his 
family that it was said officials of 
the Catholic Chureh (to whom Col- 
onel McKee—barring a few unim- 
portant bequests to his immediate 
family—left the residue of his es- 
tate in trust, naming Archbishop 
Ryan, the head of the church in 
Philadelphia, as one of the trus- 
tees) decided that they could not 
in equity or fairness accept the gift 
which deprived his own flesh and 
blood of their legal rights. 

The reason is said to have gained 
additional strength from the fact 
borne out by the declaration of a 
church authority, who is said to 
enjoy confidential relations with 
Archbishop Ryan, that Colonel 
McKee’s relations or inclinations 
with or toward the Catholic Church 
were not such as would justify the 
leaving of such an immense prop- 
erty to them. 

There is no authority more ap- 
propriately fitted to express an 
opinion of Colonel McKee and his 


life than him whose words are here 
reproduced. 

The tendency of his whole life 
was best illustrated by the first 
game of marbles he ever played as 
a boy in Alexandria, Virginia. 

With the winning of this game 
was expressed the great desire of 
his after life and the keynote of 
his character-acquisitiveness and 
accumulation. 

**Colonel McKee,’’ said, the per- 
son alluded to above, ‘‘never ceased 
in the pursuit of the principles of 
acquisitiveness and accumulation 
until his eyes closed in death. 

‘*He did not rest even as a boy 
of very tender age until he had 
won all the marbles from his play- 
mate companions, and as far as the 
stock of marbles among the juve- 
niles in the old Virginia town was 
concerned McKee had them cor- 
nered absolutely. 

‘‘There was no romance to his 
life. It was simply a life of hard 
work and the making of money. 

‘*He viewed life and individuals 
from only one standpoint, and that 
was what it and they were worth 
to him financially. 

‘**Tf they had no financial value 
he had no use for them. 

‘‘He was devoid of sentiment 
and was strictly business in every- 
thing that he said or did. 

‘‘Those characteristics and rela- 
tions extended during the period of 
his life to the direct members of 
his own family. He excepted no 
one. 

‘*At one time in his career he 
did take a great interest in the 
Presbyterian Church on Lombard 
Street, of which he was a member 
in good standing for nearly sixty 
years. 

‘His father-in-law was a very 
religious man as well as a man of 
some means. In this respect Col- 
onel McKee acted to please him. 

‘Colonel McKee had a keen 
knowledge as to the value of real 
estate. 

‘*He was hardly ever known to 
have made a bad investment or to 
have had a good deal fall in his 
hands. 

‘*He was a remarkable man for 
continuous and steady work. 

‘‘In this respect he was tireless 
and persistent. 

‘‘He had one peculiarity that 
stood out prominently among the 
rest. 

‘He never ran after anybody, 
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but he required all men to come to 
him, and was willing to wait until 
circumstance brought them to his 
door. 

‘‘He strongly exemplified the 
principle contained in the well- 
known sentence, ‘all things come 
to him who waits.’ 

‘Probably the best evidence of 
this quality was given by Colonel 
McKee about a year ago, when it 
was said that a syndicate of New 
York financiers headed by none 
other than J. P. Morgan himself, 
approached Colonel McKee and de- 
sired his terms for the sale of large 
tracts of land which he owned in 
West Virginia. 

‘‘This land was in the heart of 
the soft coal region in which dis- 
trict Mr. Morgan and his associates 
were supposed to be acquiring 
great interests. 

‘Colonel McKee named the 
terms, but the syndicate thought 
them too high. 

‘At any rate they didn’t agree 
and, although representatives of 
the syndicate somewhat frequently 
renewed their overtufres, Colonel 
McKee stuck closely to the price 
he had originally named and at the 
time of his death the matter was 
still unsettled. 

‘*In alluding to the subject a 
short time ago, Colonel McKee 
said he was willing to wait, because 
he knew the time would come when 
the property would prove to be 
worth the price he had placed upon 
it. 

‘In singular contrast to his 
strictly business methods was his 
reputation as a landlord. 

**Colonel McKee probably had a 
larger number of smaller tenants 
than any man in the city. 

‘To them he was known as one 
of the best of the owners. They 
say he always kept his properties 
in good repair, and prospective 
tenants contended for preference 
in renting his houses. 

‘At any rate, he always had a 
list of applicants ready to take the 
first house he had empty. 

‘At Christmas times he would 
expend a large sum of money for 
the purchase of toys and other 
small gifts, in the sharing of which 
would be included the children of 
the entire neighborhood. All the 
children would come in and none 
would be refused. 

‘‘These scenes, which would oc- 
eur upon the morning of each 
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Christmas Day, were enacted at his 
residence, 1030 Lombard Street, 
and it would require several police 
officers to attend to the crowds, 
who would assemble there. 

‘“‘Tt was a very interesting as 
well as a curious sight to see moth- 
ers bringing babies in their arms, 
with other children tugging at 
their skirts, and to see all of them 
receive some evidence of Colonel 
McKee’s good will. 

‘‘The keynote of his every-day 
life, however, is best exemplified in 
his gift of the house on Patton 
Street to his daughter. 

‘‘She was supposed to be his fa- 
vorite child, and she was constant 
and faithful in her attendance up- 
on her father until the day of his 
death. 

‘“‘The house on Patton Street is 
numbered 1355, and is not far from 
the Schuylkill River, in the vicin- 
ity of Gray’s Ferry Road. 

‘‘Tt was the very meanest house 
in Colonel McKee’s possession, and 
located in the poorest neighborhood 
of any he owned property in. 

‘This virtually turning his 
daughter out of the homestead at 
1030 Lombard Street, where she 
had lived and taken care of her fa- 
ther, and settling upon her the very 
least of his possessions, was one of 
the incomprehensible acts of the 
negro Croesus, and his family are 
vainly trying to discover the rea- 
son for it. 

‘As various incidents come to 
light in the life of Colonel McKee 
the fact is apparent that whatever 
appearance of outward liberality 
any of his acts may have possessed, 
in the bosom of his family he was 
searcely ever influenced by any 
motive of this character. 

‘‘He was a resident of Philadel- 
phia for nearly sixty years, coming 
to this city at the age of 21, in the 
year 1843. He lived here ever since. 

‘He was born in Alexandria, 
Va., in 1822, and was apprenticed 
by his uncle in the brick business 
in his native town. There he stayed 
until he attained his majority, when 
he turned his face toward the 
North. 

‘**The natural desire, as a boy, to 
possess more marbles than any oth- 
er boy he played with was cultivat- 
ed by young McKee in all his boy- 
ish sports. He showed a disposi- 
tion to acquire and to hold what- 
ever he fancied and that principle 
remained with him until the last 


day of life. 

“Tt has been frequently asked 
how it was that a man who for 
years has not left the limits of 
Philadelphia could acquire so many 
outside properties. That is ex- 
plained when Colonel McKee’s pro- 
pensity for trading is brought to 
light. 

‘Tf he possessed one peculiarity 
stronger than another it was that 
of trading one thing for another 
whenever the opportunity offered 
itself. 

‘‘Tf a man wanted a small house 
in Philadelphia and for that house 
was willing to give a piece of land 
in West Virginia or in a more dis- 
tant locality, Colonel McKee would 
trade with him. 

‘Most of the land he acquired 
in this way he had never seen. But 
the history of these deals shows 
that his natural acuteness was in- 
variably to his advantage and that 
the property outside always proved 
to be worth more than that he trad- 
ed for.’’ 

There is another side to the dec- 
laration that Colonel McKee kept 
his houses in good repair. 

John Donohue, who was his right 
hand man in Kensington, where he 
owned so many houses, said that 
while the Colonel was a good land- 
lord he didn’t think he invested 
$50 a year in repairs to his 209 
houses. 

It is related as a singular fact in 
connection with his property hold- 
ings that Colonel McKee made 
many thousands of dollars out of 
the city of Philadelphia in dam- 
ages awarded him owing to the 
change of grade in front of his 
houses. 

The most notable of these was a 
property on Callowhill Street, near 
Thirteenth, where Holmes, the 
arch-murderer killed his last vic- 
tim, Benjamin Peitzel, and from 
which house he was run to earth 
by Philadelphia detectives. 

The contest for his property may 
be a bitterly contested battle in law 
or it may be settled easily. 

If Archbishop Ryan refuses to 
accept a trusteeship for reasons 
which have been partially ad- 
vanced, it will probably leave the 
matter in such shape that the will 
ean be easily broken. 

Colonel McKee’s private office 
and ‘‘den’’ is the most curious 
place of its kind it is possible to 
conceive. 
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He used it as his business head- 
quarters for over half a century— 
for fifty-two years, in fact. 

Back in the ’50’s it must have 
been the front basement as those 
sections of old Philadelphia houses 
are remembered. 

It stands just as it did fifty-two 
years ago, when Colonel McKee 
first began to build up his fortune 
and plan his trades and deals from 
the plain-topped desk which stands 
under the small windows admitting 
the light from Lombard Street. 

The walls are hidden by sets of 
shelves, upon which stand boxes of 
papers recording his transactions 
and documents of all sorts pertain- 
ing to them. 

The negro financier had a system 
all his own in keeping track of his 
extensive interests. ‘On every side 
in this den are to be seen evidences 
of the care he must have taken to 
keep everything in proper order. 

He was strongly opposed to alter- 
ing the office in any way, even 
when the demands of his business 
necessitated more room, and the 
picture of the place today is an al- 
most exact reproduction of its in- 
terior fifty years ago. 

The facts herein set forth prove 
conclusively that John McKee be- 
longed to the old school of pioneers 
who made America. They generally 
seemed strange to those of the later 
generations who came upon the 
scene to enjoy what their forebears 
had produced. McKee had those 
solid qualities which make for suc- 
cess in any field in which they be- 
come the determining factor of a 
program of action. He found little, 
if any, delight in what most persons 
consider the joys of life. It meant 
more to him to blaze the way in an 
all but forbidden field, and every 
successful transaction which 
brought him nearer to the attain- 
ment of his objective afforded him 
that happiness which made life for 
him worth-while. He is remem- 


.bered only by a few who saw and 


observed him half a century ago. 
Philadelphians, however, should 
feel highly honored that a man of 
his worth cast his lot in that city 
and did so much in making use of 
the opportunities which that center 
afforded. The City of Brotherly 
Love owes him a monument. 
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ON FREEDOM'S SOUTHERN LINE 


UR nation’s capital was full 
C) of eager life on the day when 

Franklin Pierce became Pres- 
ident. The weather was variable: 
snow fell in large flakes during the 
morning and a raw northeasterly 
wind made the spectators shiver, 
but towards noon the storm ceased, 
there were signs of clearing weath- 
er, and the sun peeped out. The 
roll of drums and the sound of 
musie were heard since daylight as 
the wakeful military and fire en- 
gine companies moved about in 
various directions. The crowds in- 
ereased by thousands with the ar- 
rival of each morning train while 
pedestrians and horsemen streamed 
in from the country roads. Throngs 
paced the broad sidewalks—hun- 
dreds of them to eseape the extor- 
tionate hotel keepers, having slept 
overnight in the rotunda and warm 
passages of the Capitol where Con- 
gress was finishing its session. 

About noon President Fillmore 
called for the President elect, and 
in an open barouche escorted by 
the usual military and civic escort, 
they made their way down Penn- 
sylvania Avenue. The throngs 
waved their handkerchiefs and 
cheered. The incoming magistrate 
rose erect in the carriage and 
lifted his hat again and again in 
response to the cheers. Hail to the 
chief ! 

The procession quickened its 
pace, for it began snowing again, 
but the Capitol was not reached 
until one o’clock. After the usual 
formal reception in the Senate 
Chamber, the tardy ceremonies of 
inauguration were begun at the 
east front. Here Chief Justice 
Taney administered the oath of 
office and Pierce broke a nation-old 
precedent by affirming rather than 
swearing. He did not kiss the Book 
after the Southern fashion but laid 
his hand upon it, and held his right 
hand aloft, having previously bared 


*Dr. Sherwin is a professor at New 
York University. 


By Oscar SHERWIN* 


his head to the falling snow. Then 
the new ruler over twenty-five mil- 
lion inhabitants took off his over- 
coat, stepped to the front of the 
temporary platform, and amid the 
cheers of the vast concourse of 
spectators, delivered his inaugural 
address. 

He broke another precedent; he 
did not read his address but spoke 
from memory, without the sign of 
a manuscript or note, in a remark- 
ably clear and distinct voice. His 
young and handsome face height- 
ened the force of his oration which 
was well prepared and more than 
once interrupted by hearty ap- 
plause. The keynote was self-con- 
fidence and breathed the spirit of 
frankness and _ cordiality, filled 
with the good intentions of inex- 
perience.* 

*‘T hold that the laws of 1850, 
commonly called the ‘Compromise 
Measures’ are strictly consitutional 
and to be unhesitatingly carried 
into effect. . . I fervently hope that 
the question [of slavery] is at rest, 
and that no sectional or ambitious 
or fanatical excitement may again 
threaten the durability of our in- 
stitutions or obscure the light of 
our prosperity, . .? 

‘“‘That this repose,’’ remarked 
the President in his first annual 
message congratulating the country 
upon its sense of calm and security, 
‘*is to suffer no shock during my 
official term if I have power to 
avert it, those who placed me here 
may be assured.’’8 

Less than a month later, without 
warning or suggestion, Stephen 
Arnold Douglas as Chairman of the 
committee on territories reported 
the first draft of the Kansas 


1James Schouler, History of the United 
States of America, 6 vols., Wash., D. C., 
1880-1899, V, 270-271; Roy F. Nichols, 
Franklin Pierce, Phila., 1931, pp. 234- 
236. 

2Renzo D. Bowers, The Inaugural Ad- 
dresses of the Presidents, St. Louis, Mo., 
1929, pp. 223-224. 

8James D. Richardson, Messages and 
Papers of the Presidents, 10 vols., Wash., 
D. C. 1896-1899, V, 222. 


Nebraska Bill. ‘‘Slavery takes the 
field,’’ was the instant comment of 
the North.* 

The measure held a phrase which 
Benton called ‘‘a stump speech in- 
jected into the belly of the Nebras- 
ka Bill.’*> This was that ‘‘it was 
the true intent and meaning of the 
act not to legislate slavery into any 
territory or state, or to exclude it 
therefrom, but to leave the people 
thereof perfectly free to form and 
regulate their institutions in their 
own way subject only to the Con- 
stitution.’’ In addition, Nebraska 
was to be divided into two terri- 
tories, the southern to be called 
Kansas and the northern, Nebras- 
ka; and the Missouri Compromise 
of 1820 which had dedicated that 
territory to freedom was declared 
‘*inoperative and void.’ Douglas 
professed the most profound in- 
difference as to the outcome. ‘‘I do 
not care whether slavery is voted 
up or voted down’’; his main 
anxiety was, he contended, to vindi- 
cate the doctrine of popular or 
‘‘squatter sovereignty.’”? 

Missouri factional quarrels, 
Indian titles, railroads, land grants 
were all bound up with the bill. 
It was the twofold desire of Doug- 
las and the group of railway capi- 
talists for whom he was spokesman 
to build up the Northwest and to 
make Chicago the eastern terminus 
of a proposed transcontinental rail- 
road: Chicago to Oregon, not the 
lower Mississippi to San Francisco. 
Put into the language of the pro- 
moters of the Pacific railroad, one 
territory meant aid to the central 
route; two territories meant an 
equal chance for both the Northern 


4Schouler, op. cit., V, 276. 


5Rose Strunsky, Abraham Lincoln, 
New York, 1914, p. 85. 

8Ibid., p. 85; Congressional Globe, 
33rd Congress, 1st session, Jan. 4 and 
Jan, 23, 1854, XXVIII, Part 1, 115, 221- 
222, 

TIbid., 1st session, Speech of Jan. 30, 
1854, XXVIII, 275-280, and the debate 
of March 3, 1854, XXX, new series, 
Appendix, 327-328, especially p. 338. 
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and Central routes. But it was a 
financial impossibility to build and 
operate a railroad across a thou- 
sand miles of waste and unproduc- 
tive land without freight or any 
kind of traffic, without stations, 
without protection from Indian at- 
tacks and depredations. Obviously, 
civil government must be  or- 
ganized, Indian titles extinguished, 
the country thrown open, and the 
industrious white population per- 
mitted to oceupy it, if a railway 
was to be built and maintained 
across it. And as representative of 
the Chicago interests, Douglas must 
act quickly or the Southern route 
would be adopted. In order to in- 
sure passage of the bill by attract- 
ing to its support Southern votes 
in Congress, he added the clause 
which repealed the Missouri Com- 
promise. 

The bill had strong roots also in 
the political conditions in Missouri 
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during 1853-1854 when Thomas H. 
Benton was running against David 
R. Atchison. Atchison had _ re- 
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peatedly given pledges to his slave- 
holding constituents who were 
eager to bring about the repeal of 
the old restriction and to enter 
Nebraska with their slaves. By 
championing repeal, Atchison 
would help his friends and place 
the South under obligation to him- 
self and thus materially increase 
his chances in the presidential 
nomination. 

But as Douglas is said to have 
confessed subsequently: ‘‘His 
party in the election of Pierce had 
consumed all its powder, and there- 
fore without a deep reaching agita- 
tion, it would have no more am- 
munition for its artillery.’”® 

A storm of protest broke through 
the North. The feeling was spon- 
taneous, fierce, sincere. Pike de- 


seribed Douglas as chief of the 
doughfaces. Benton spoke of him 


8Moorfield Storey, Charles Sumner, 
Boston, 1900, pp. 105-106. 





KANSAS TERRITORY CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION 
An artist’s conception of the most important of the various conventions held in Kansas during the 
turbulent days when the pro-slavery party in one section was trying to hold it in line with slavery and 
the other section was endeavoring to make the territory a free state. 
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as ‘‘a poor white man who had 
married a woman with niggers.’’ 
Chase wrote a violent attack which 
was widely read.® Abolitionist and 
anti-slavery papers flamed with 
anger. The Slave Power was break- 
ing a sacred compact to extend its 
hell-born tyranny, they said. The 
land was being given to the Mon- 
ster. Douglas was serving the Devil 
to get the Presidency. It was ‘‘a 
proposition to turn the Missouri 
Compromise into a juggle and a 
cheat,’’ said one Northern jour- 
nal.’ ‘*Could anything but a de- 
sire to buy the South at the next 
presidential shambles dictate such 
an outrage?’’ Even friends of the 
measure took alarm. The object of 
Douglas was ‘‘to get the inside 
track in the South’’; he had be- 
trayed ‘‘an indisereet and hasty 
ambition.’’™ 

Two to three hundred large pop- 
ular meetings were held to de- 
nounce the bill while there were a 
dozen gatherings to sustain it. Five 
legislatures protested against its 
passage. At the Broadway Taber- 
nacle in New York the building was 
crowded to overflowing, people 
were glad to stand in the aisles and 
lobbies for the sake of hearing the 
speeches, and many were turned 
away because they could not get in. 
Resolutions denouncing the Kansas 
Nebraska Bill and calling upon the 
President to veto it were adopted 
with intense feeling. 

Whigs and Democrats, Silver 
Grays and Woolly Heads, Softs 
and Hards were ‘‘boiling over.’’ 
Petitions poured in on Congress. 
The North in Lincoln’s phrase was 
determined to give her pioneers ‘‘a 
clean bed with no snakes in it.’’!” 
Even lovers of concord and har- 
mony like Edward Everett de- 
nounced Douglas as an ambitious 


®For heated remarks on Chase’s ad- 
dress see Congressional Globe, 33rd Con- 
gress, lst session, Jan. 30, 1854, XXVIII, 
Part 1, 275-276. 

10New York Evening Post, Jan. 7, 
1854, 

11James Ford Rhodes, History of the 
United States, 7 vols., New. York, 1902- 
1907, I, 429. 

12Samuel E. Morison, The Oxford His- 
tory of the United States, 2 vols., Lon- 
don, 1928, TI, 124. 


politician who dared to ‘‘sell the 
birthright of the free states for a 
mess of pottage.’’** He presented 
a memorial to Congress signed by 
more than three thousand clergy- 
men of various religious denomina- 
tions in New England protesting 
against the Bill. The memorial was 
made the occasion for a savage on- 
slaught by Douglas. ‘‘It is pre- 
sented by a denomination of men 
calling themselves preachers of the 
gospel, who have come forward 
with an atrocious falsehood and an 
atrocious calumny against the 
Senate, desecrated the pulpit and 
prostituted the sacred desk to the 
miserable and corrupting influence 
of party polities.’’™4 

‘*The Fugitive Slave Law did 


much to unglue the eyes of men,’’ ° 


said Emerson, ‘‘and now the 
Nebraska bill leaves us staring.’’” 
‘‘Tf the Nebraska Bill should be 
passed,’’ wrote a Southerner in 
Boston, ‘‘the Fugitive Slave Law 
is a dead letter throughout New 
England. As easily,’’ he continued, 
‘*eould a law prohibiting the eating 
of codfish and pumpkin pies be 
enforced as that law be ex- 
ecuted.’’2® 

Newspapers were accustomed to 
refer to the vulgarity and vehe- 
mence of Douglas’s abuse, his 
‘*Senatorial billingsgate,’’!* his 
style of attack ‘‘more becoming a 
pot house than the Senate.’’ 


The Dropsied Dwarf of Illinois 
By brother sneaks called, ‘‘ Little 
Giant,’’ 
He who has made so great a noise 
By being to the Slave Power 
pliant.8 


‘*My friends, we deserve all we 
have suffered,’’ said Theodore 
Parker. ‘‘We are the scorn and 
contempt of the South. They are 


13W. E. Dodd, Expansion and Con- 
flict, Boston, 1915, p. 240. . 

14Henry Wilson, History of the Rise 
and Fall of the Slave Power in America, 
3 vols., Boston, 1874-1877, II, 393. 

158peech of March 7, 1854 in the 
Tabernacle, reported in the New York 
Evening Post of March 8, 1854. 

16Rhodes, op. cit., I, 500. 

17Washington Correspondent, 
York Daily Times, Feb. 2, 1854. 

18James Redpath, The Roving Editor, 
New York, 1859, p. 37. 
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our masters and treat us as slaves. 
A western man travels through 
Kentucky and hears only this 
rumor: ‘The Yankees are cowards; 
they dare not resist us. We will 
drive them just where we like. We 
will force the Nebraska Bill down 
their throats, and then force Saint 
Domingo and Cuba after it.’ That 
is public opinion in Kentucky. My 
brothers, it is well deserved.’’!® 

The Charleston Courier replied : 
‘We cherish slavery as the apple 
of our eye, and are resolved to 
maintain it, peaceably if we can. 
forcibly if we must.’”° Southern 
sentiment was overwhemingly in 
favor of the measure. ‘‘The South 
flies to the bill,’’ wrote Francis 
Lieber from South Carolina, ‘‘as 
moths to the eandle.’’*" 

‘It is at onee the worst and the 
best bill on which Congress ever 
acted,’’ declared Sumner. ‘‘The 
worst bill inasmuch as it is a pres- 
ent victory of slavery. The best 
bill, for it annuls all past compro- 
mises with slavery, and makes all 
future compromises impossible. 
Thus it puts Freedom and Slavery 
face to face, and bids them grapple. 
Who can doubt the result ?’’*? 

Through the hectic hours of 
March 3, the debate dragged on, 
enlivened now and then by angry 
words, by wit and laughter, and 
sometimes by flashes of eloquence. 
Twilight fell and the candles were 
lighted. At eleven o’clock Douglas, 
wearied and disgusted, moved to 
adjourn. The Senators objected. 
Douglas offered to waive his right 
to close if the Senate came to a 
vote at once. But no! Sumner 
wanted to speak, Houston wanted 
to speak. At last, near midnight, 
Douglas took the floor. 


His appearance was striking—a 
dwarfish figure with an enormous 
head. Late as was the hour, the 
galleries, aisles, and corridors were 


19Theodore Parker, The New Crime 
Against Humanity, Boston, 1854, pp. 39- 
40. 


20Rhodes, op. cit., I, 469-470. 

217 bid., I, 470. 

22Charles Sumner, Recent Speeches and 
Addresses, Boston, 1857, pp. 321-322. 
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crowded. All listened with bated 
breath. 

‘*You cannot fix bounds to the 
onward march of this great and 
growing country. You cannot fet- 
ter the limbs of the young giant. 
He will burst all your chains. He 
will expand, and grow, and in- 
crease and extend civilization, 
Christianity, and liberal principles. 
Then, sir, if you cannot check the 
vrowth of the country in that di- 
rection, is it not the part of wisdom 
to look the danger in the face, and 
provide for an event which you 
vannot avoid? I tell you, sir, you 
must provide for continuous lines 
of settlement from the Mississippi 
Valley to the Pacific Ocean. And 
in making this provision you must 
decide upon what principles the 
territories shall be organized; in 
other words, whether the people 
shall be allowed to regulate their 
domestic institutions in their own 
way, according to the provisions of 
this bill, or whether the opposite 
doetrine of Congressional interfer- 
ence is to prevail. Postpone it if 
you will, but whenever you do act, 
this question must be met and 
decided. ”’ 

Never in the United States in the 
arena of debate was a bad cause 
more splendidly advocated. Doug- 
las was adroit, audacious, vehe- 
ment—showed the most perfect 
courtesy to his antagonists. Fre- 
quently Seward interrupted with 
suavity and politeness and always 
Douglas yielded with equal gra- 
ciousness. Once Seward could not 
restrain his admiration for the 
Senator: ‘‘I have never had so 
much respect for him as I have 
tonight.’’ Douglas answered: ‘‘I 
see what course I have to pursue in 
order to command the Senator’s 
respect. I know now how to get 
it!’? (Laughter) The little giant 
made it appear that he was the 
self-sacrificing patriot and that his 
critics were actuated by unworthy 
ambition. He spoke till daybreak 
and the crowd remained to hear 
his last words. Then at twelve 
minutes after five o’clock on the 
morning of March 4, a vote was 
taken and the Kansas-Nebraska 
Bill was passed by a majority of 
almost three to one. Running mes- 
sengers shouted the news through- 


out the slumbering capital.** 

As the Senators sought their 
boarding houses or hotels on that 
sombre March morning, they heard 
the boom of cannon from the navy 
yard proclaiming the triumph of 
what Douglas called popular sover- 
eignty. In utter despondency 
Chase and Sumner, devoted 
friends, walked down the granite 
steps of the Capitol together and 
as they heard the thunders of vic- 
tory, Chase exclaimed : ‘‘ They cele- 
brate a present victory, but the 
echoes they awake will never rest 
until slavery itself shall die.’’** 

‘Pierce and Douglas,’’ said 
Greeley, ‘‘have made more Abo- 
litionists in three months than Gar- 
rison and Phillips could have made 
in half a century.’ Crowds of 
people who had hitherto denounced 
the Abolitionists flocked to hear 
them, One journal asked in deri- 
sion: ‘‘Who names Douglas for the 
next President now?’’ Not a re- 
sponse came from the North. 

Douglas for a time was regarded 
with execration. He himself said 
that he could ride from Boston to 
Chicago by the light of his blazing 
effigy in the night and in sight of 
his hanging effigy by day. When 
after the adjournment of Congress, 
he returned to Illinois and at- 
tempted to speak in Chicago, flags 
were hung at half mast, bells were 
tolled, and at one of his meetings, 
the hooting, jeering crowds refused 
to hear him. For four long hours, 
from eight o’clock in the evening, 
Douglas struggled for a hearing, 
edging in a word wherever he 
could, expostulating, defying, 
shaming, entreating, as the moods 
of the mob appeared to vary. Final- 
ly, when the hour of midnight was 
struck, he took out his watch, 
looked at it deliberately, and said, 
“*It is Sunday morning. I have to 

23Congressional Globe, 33rd Congress, 
Ist session, Vol. XXX, new series, Ap- 
pendix, 331, 337. For Douglas’s speech 
see pp. 325-338; Daniel W. Howe, Politi- 
cal History of Secession, New York, 1914, 
pp. 206-213; Rhodes, op. cit., I, 473-474; 
Albert J. Beveridge, Abraham Lincoln, 
1809-1858, 2 vols., Boston, 1928, II, 206- 
207, 209. 


“4Rhodes, op. cit., I. 476. 
257 bid., I, 495. 
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go to Church and you—may go to 
hell !’’6 

The Kansas Nebraska Bill sealed 
the doom of the Whig party, caused 
the formation of the Republican 
party on the principle of no exten- 
sion of slavery, roused Lincoln, and 
gave the bent to his great political 
ambition, and made the Fugitive 
Slave Law a dead letter at the 
North. 

David Wilmot remarked: ‘‘I am 
determined to arouse the people to 
the importance of the slavery issue 
and get up an organization through 
which they can get control of the 
government. And if I become satis- 
fied that these efforts will fail, and 
that the people will not assert their 
rights, then I’ll be damned if I 
don’t join the party that I think 
will send the country to hell the 
quickest. ’’27 


2. 

‘‘Come on, then, gentlemen of 
the slave states,’’ remarked Eli 
Thayer, ‘‘since there is no escaping 
your challenge, I accept it in be- 
half of freedom. We will engage in 
competition for the virgin soil of 
Kansas and God give the victory 
to the side that is stronger in num- 
bers as it is in right.’’"* 

In February, three months be- 
fore the Kansas-Nebraska Bill be- 
came law, Thayer organized the 
New England Emigrant Aid Com- 
pany with an authorized capital of 
five million dollars. The whole ob- 
ject of the Society was to save 
Kansas to freedom by actually do- 
ing it. As Thayer said: ‘‘Our work 
is not to make women and children 
ery in anti-slavery conventions— 
by sentimental appeals, but to go 
out and put an end to slavery.’’”® 
In July the first band of twenty- 
four strong left Boston speedily 
followed by another of seventy 
which founded the town of Law- 
rence. Great crowds gathered at 

*6Edward A. Pollard, The Life of 
Jefferon Davis, Atlanta, Ga., 1869, p. 
38.; Howe, op. cit., pp. 215-216. 

278. D. Carpenter, Logic of History, 
Madison, Wisconsin, 1864, p. 91. 

28Frank W. Blackmar, The Life of 
Charles Robinson, Topeka, Kansas, 1902, 


p. 94. 
297Tbid., p. 162. 
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the railroad station to witness their 
departure and cheering throngs 
lined the tracks for several blocks. 
Whittier gave the colonists a 
marching song— 


We cross the prairies as of old 
The pilgrims crossed the sea, 

To make the West as they the East, 
The homestead of the free! 


We go to rear a wall of men 

On Freedom’s southern line 
And plant beside the cotton-tree 
The rugged Northern pine! 


Upbearing, like the Ark of old, 
The Bible in our van, 

We go to test the truth of God 
Against the fraud of man.* 


Thayer not only assisted the emi- 
grants to reach their destination, 
but helped them develop their 
farms. For this purpose he in- 
stalled saw-mills and flour-mills, 
furnished machinery and imple- 
ments, built churehes, school 
houses, and hotels. Also he pro- 
posed to earn dividends for the 
stockholders of his company. As he 
expressed it: ‘‘When a man can do 
a magnanimous act, when he can 
do a decidedly good thing, and at 
the same time make money by it, 
all his faculties are in harmony.’’*! 

One day Senator Atchison of 
Missouri was standing with some 
others on the wharf in Kansas City 
when a river boat approached with 
an engine on its deck. Atchison 
turned to those on his right and 
asked, ‘‘What is that on the deck 
of the steamboat?’’ His companion 
answered, ‘‘Senator, that is a steam 
engine and a steam boiler.’’ Turn- 
ing to the others, he repeated the 
question. They repeated the same 
answer. Atchison replied, ‘‘You 
are a pack of damned fools. That 
is a Yankee city going to Kansas, 
and by ——— in six months, it will 
cast a hundred Abolition votes.’’? 


30¢The Kansas Emigrants,’’ John G. 
Whittier, The Complete Poetical Works 
of John Greenleaf Whittier, Boston and 
New York, 1904, pp. 391-392. 

31Eli Thayer, A History of the Kansas 
Crusade, New York, 1889, p. 282; Hill P. 
Wilson, John Brown, Soldier of Fortune, 
Boston, 1918, p. 65. 

32Thayer, op. cit., p. 187; Hill P. Wil- 
son, op. cit., p. 65. 


North and South now vied with 
each other in encouraging emi- 
gration to Kansas. Colonel Buford 
of Alabama sold a large number of 
slaves and devoted the proceeds to 
meeting the expense of conducting 
a troop of three hundred men into 
the territory. They went armed 
with the ‘‘sword of the spirit’’ and 
all provided with Bibles supplied 
by the leading churches. They ar- 
rived in Kansas duly furnished 
with more worldly weapons and 
drilled for action. About the same 
time a deacon in one of the 
churches in New Haven, Conneeti- 
eut, enlisted a company of seventy 
bound for Kansas. The meeting 
was held in the church to raise 
money to defray their expenses. 
The leader of the company declared 
that they also needed rifles for self 
defense. Forthwith Professor Silli- 
man of the University subscribed 
one Sharp’s rifle and others fol- 
lowed with like pledges. Finally 
Henry Ward Beecher, who was the 
speaker of the occasion, rose and 
promised that if twenty-five rifles 
were pledged on the spot, Plymouth 
Chureh in Brooklyn would be re- 
sponsible for the remaining twen- 
ty-five that were needed. Sharp’s 
rifles, he had said, were a greater 
moral agency than the Bible. And 
so the weapons were nicknamed 
‘*Beecher’s Bibles.’’** 


On election day for members of 
the territorial legislature of Kansas 
five thousand Missourians, armed 
with guns, bowie knives, and re- 
volvers, streamed over the border, 
seized power in the precincts, 
stuffed the ballot boxes and chose 
pro-slavery delegates with but one 
exception. The outraged free state 
men repudiated the ‘‘bogus’’ legis- 
lature and immediately began the 
importation of rifles. Two distinet 
and bitterly hostile governments 


33L.yman Abbott, Henry Ward Beecher, 
Boston and New York, 1903, pp. 211- 


212; Paxton Hibben, Henry Ward 
Beecher, New York, 1927, p. 159. 

A subscription which included among 
others the names of Wendell Phillips, 
Samuel Hoar, and A. A. Lawrence raised 
$2,670. for such ‘‘Bibles.’’ (Manuscript 
subscription list, Massachusetts Histori- 
eal Society.) 
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came into existence in the terri- 
tory and the bloody Kansas war 
began. Robbery, pillage arson, and 
murder were the order of the day. 

‘‘T am more than ever of the 
opinion,’’ Theodore Parker wrote, 
‘‘that we must settle this question 
in the old Anglo-Saxon way—by 
the sword.’’*4 

At the annual meeting of the 
American Anti-Slavery Society 
Wendell Phillips condemned the 
Slave Power and the Union which 
had made the Kansas Nebraska Bill 
possible. 


‘*I said there were two Massa- 
chusetts. There is one that sends 
Everett to the Senate. There is one 
that follows in long procession the 
dust of Webster to his grave! that 
meets year after year to celebrate 
his obsequies or his birth; that is 
always erying ‘Peace,’ ‘Peace,’ 
‘Let us go and make money,’ that 
is busy at Lowell and Lawrence in 
making a tariff that shall fill the 
United States treasury to enable 
them, with the surplus funds, to 
buy up all the real virtue there is 
at Washington, and to vote for this 
Nebraska Bill, that stands bent 
over her forges and looms, dili- 
gently forging her own chains. 
But, thank God, there is another 
Massachusetts; it is the Massachu- 
setts which crowds, Sunday after 
Sunday, the spacious four thousand 
people holding walls of Theodore 
Parker’s church (Great applause) 
—whom no broad sign of infidel 
blasphemy, written by a recreant 
church over its portals, can scare 
away. There is another Massachu- 
setts that sends Charles Sumner to 
fill her Webster’s place, (ap- 
plause), and hopes if he is not per- 
fect, he is at least an improvement. 
(Laughter.) There is another Mas- 
sachusetts which feels, as we do 
here, that it owes a deep debt to 
liberty and justice. . . This is the 
other Massachusetts, and we mean 
to make her so restive, so disorganiz- 
ing, that if the South will not go 
out of the Union, she will kick 
Massachusetts out. We will not 
stay together; we will not assist in 
this great conspiracy against jus- 
ties..." 


34Daniel D. Addison, The Clergy in 
American Life and Letters, London, 
1900, p. 257. 

35Liberator, May 19, 1854 (XXIV:20). 
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A HALF CENTURY OF JAMAICAN MIGRATION 


HE Island of Jamaica has 
| tee as much exposed to the 
calamities of nature and to 
man’s miscarriage of peaceful re- 
lationships as any ‘‘depressed’’ 
area of the Western World since 
the time of the French Revolution. 
During the period of the ‘‘balance 
of power’’ politics of the nine- 
teenth century, Great Britain had 
committed serious errors in the 
matter of supervision of social and 
economic affairs of the people of 
Jamaica. Later this paper will 
refer to some of the over-sights. 
A new era of world relationships 
evolved in the Caribbean region in 
1898. The strategic importance of 
the West Indies and Central Amer- 
ica bore a close relationship to 
British imperial security. Simul- 
taneously, business opportunities, 
in the trade of tropical agricultural 
commodities, arrested the attention 
of a larger number of American 
investors. The renewal of the trade 
along the eastern seaboard of the 
United States had its historical 
parallel in the rum, sugar, and 
molasses trade that had obtained in 
the eighteenth century. The prac- 
tice of ‘‘absenteeism’’ that had 
been common to the system of 
eighteenth century mercantilism 
was in its twilight. Challenge and 
response attracted the people of 
Jamaica, among others, to an en- 
lightened philosophy. Liberals felt 
that Jamaica was entitled to a more 
independent control of the ex- 
ploitation of her human and natu- 
ral resources. Lord Sydney Hal- 
dane Olivier has termed Jamaica, 
THE BLESSED ISLAND, on ac- 
count of its richness in agricultural 
and human resources. It is an his- 
torical paradox that the outcome 
of the last two global conflicts that 
has tended to weaken Britain, 
politically and socially, has tended 








*A paper read before the Annual Meet- 
ing of the ASNLH: October 26, 1947, 
Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. Mr. Walker is 
professor of history at the Florida A. 
and M. College, Tallahassee, Florida. 
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to strengthen Jamaica, politically 
and socially. By way of fitness for 
moral leadership, one sees England 
on the decline, Jamaica on the rise. 


Jamaican immigration has 
bulked large in the total factors 
that have attended the success of 
World War I and World War II. 
War-time migration has been of 
greater moment in the Jamaican’s 
life than it has been with several 
working-class groups of the state of 
Oklahoma. One group of Oklaho- 
mans migrated to other areas of 
the United States in the era of the 
dust bowl ravages of the nineteen 
thirties. Another group has mi- 
grated to the oil fields of other oil- 
producing areas of the Western 
Hemisphere in quest of better in- 
dustrial employment since the 
great depression. Higher wages 
paid on jobs away from home have 
been the chief factor attracting 
Jamaicans to other shores through- 
out the wars, World War I and 
World War II. 

Being a Negro, the Jamaican’s 
opportunity for employment has 
not been, nor is, as free as the white 
person’s. In 1939 and 1940, five 
or six countries of Middle America 
had raised immigration barriers be- 
fore Jamaican, as well as before 
Negroes of other parts of the 
Antilles. 


In 1941 agents of the United 
Fruit Company were responsible 
for the United States Government’s 
use of Jamaican laborers on agri- 
eultural enterprises in the United 
States. These agents were cogni- 
zant of the acute unemployment 
situation in Jamaica. Employment 
in the United States would act as 
a safety-valve for the pressure of 
population of Jamaica. A keystone 
of the Companies’ new interpreta- 
tion of hemispheric strategy was 
the fact that the organizations of 
Middle America ought to adjust 
their programs of tropical exploita- 
tion to afford a greater degree of 
United 


States.’ The United Fruit Company 
lent its fleet to the service of the 
American Navy during the last 
war. A balanced solution of in- 
ternal and external affairs was the 
germ of a new outlook of policy. On 
the one hand, thousands of Island- 
ers received needed employment in 
the war crisis. On the other hand, 
the ‘‘United’’ strengthened its 
position in the Caribbean by virtue 
of the fact that commerical agents 
of the company secured a political 
lever that would give them a closer 
insight into a number of problems 
than it would give its nearest busi- 
ness competitors. 


An introspective view of world 
economic affairs leads an observer 
to ponder if the sands of the hour- 
glass of ‘‘white-supremacy”’ are 
running out. Any calendar of 
world problems records the weighty 
problems of labor, migration, and 
race. On the matter of discrimina- 
tion in consideration of race and 
eolor of skin of migrants a few re- 
jected resolutions of the Chapulte- 
pee Conference, of Mexico City, 
1945, brings to the observer’s at- 
tention the small degree of appre- 
ciation that the main spokesmen of 
the regional gathering maintained 
toward the poorly paid migrant 
workers. The representatives of 
the leading democracies of the 
Western Hemisphere side-tracked 
the problem of racial discrimina- 
tion existent in a number of places 
within the Caribbean area, The 
Haitian delegates who carried a 
realistic approach to the conferees 
of the international body, on the 
color issue, became disappointed. 


In the weighing of the effect of 
world opinion through the channels 
of broader councils of international 
affiliations the author of this paper 
has noted that the practices of the 
influential Marshal Jan Smuts, 


1Samuel Zemurray and John Terry, 
‘«New Crops for the New World,’’ The 
Atlantic Monthly, (January, 1945), pp. 
101-102. 
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Premier of the Union of South 
Africa, have not promoted non- 
discriminatory instrumentalities 
with regard to Negro workers. On 
the contrary, General Smuts has 
worked vigorously in support of 
measures that would warrant an 
unequal treatment of Negroes with- 
in the realm of international regu- 
lations. In addition, Senor Alejan- 
dro Brunje, a highly regarded 
literary figure and philosopher of 
Argentina, has glorified, the myth 
of ‘‘ white supremacy.’’ It has been, 
and perhaps is,‘a rather significant 
fact to the people of the Western 
Hemisphere that Argentina has set 
up fascist political and cultural 
standards that a considerable num- 
ber of people of a half-dozen na- 
tions of the Caribbean region ap- 
proved of subsequently. 

Haitian representatives have not 
been the only group to denounce 
the practices of racial discrimina- 
tion relative to immigration. As 
recently as 1944, a Latin Ameri- 
ean delegate to the Conference of 
Cali, Colombia, whom the writer 
considers an exponent of a more 
moral political foree, spoke out 
against racial discrimination- 
against Latin Americans, <Antil- 
leans, and Panamanians. The dele- 
gate stated the fact that the senti- 
ment among his affiliation of the 
worker’s organization was against 
racial discrimination and against 
discrimination of wages in the 
Canal Zone.“ Furthermore, the 

*Confederacién Trabajacores América 
Latina: Congreso de Cali Diciembre, 1944 
(24) General Congress), pp. 83-84. 
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Minister of Foreign Relations, of 
Panama, had previously stated that 
it was as much in the interest of 
labor’s welfare that national and 
international forces of reaction 
ought not derive vigor from the ar- 
rangements that sanction a ‘‘ divide 
and rule’’ policy.* At all events, 
world public opinion has been an 
audible force in the direction of 
democratization, if not as vigorous 
as the force in the opposite direc- 
tion. 

Jamaica’s uneven moral progress 
has served as a good example of 
the historic-geographie fact of the 
Caribbean region. The major share 
of the increment derived from agri- 


3Tbid., p. 84. 


cultural and marketing facilities 
of Jamaica has traditionally reach- 
ed either Great Britian or the 
North American mainland. Jamai- 
ca, a land of Negroes, has had her 
political control directed from 
foreign lands. Jamaica has been 
subjected to a high incidence of 
increase of the native population. 
For the most part, necessity has 
impelled the people of the exploited 
island to migrate in colonial times 
and in the present. The British 
Emancipation Act, 1833, was the 
blessing the British mercantilists 
imparted to the Jamaicans. Future 
generations will tell the story of the 
blessing of the West Indian Devel- 
(Continued on page 189) 
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CHILDREN’S PAGE 


A Disappointment for 
the Children 


During the recent Easter vaca- 
tion many groups of children 
visited the capital of the nation. 
In some of these groups from the 
free states white and colored chil- 
dren eame together. From other 
parts came a larger number of 
colored children by themselves un- 
der their guides and chaperons. 
They visited the imposing monu- 
ments of the city and the places of 
historic interest and learned much 
about the nation without seeing 
much to impress them with the 
worth of the Negroes in the capital 
of the nation. They saw the schools 
which Negroes attend and some of 
the homes they oceupy, but they 
have seen as much elsewhere. These 
visitors failed to find large business 
establishments and commercial 
agencies branching into various 
parts of the country. They in- 


quired about great Negroes who 
lived and died in this city, but 
failed to discover where they deep- 
ly impressed themselves on this 


community. These men are 
and what they achieved has 
with them. 

The children were especially dis- 
appointed at the run down condi- 
tion of the grounds of the Frederick 
Douglass Home. When visiting this 
home in company with their white 
companions the colored children 
felt ashamed to say to them that 
this is the home of the great anti- 
slavery orator and reformer who 
impressed the thinking classes of 
the entire civilized world. Evi- 
dently, they thought, he did not 
make a favorable impression upon 
his own people, for they have al- 
lowed the grass to choke the beauti- 
ful flowers which once flourished 
there and to give the grounds the 
appearance of a neglected monu- 
ment in the wilds. The women who 
two generations ago rallied their 
forces and saved that home from 
the auctioneer’s hammer deserve a 
great tribute for an outstanding 


gone 
gone 


achievement, but the women now 
in charge of the estate do not know 
the meaning of the preservation of 
this site as a national shrine. In 
some way the sanetuary should be 
turned over to an agency with the 
proper program for pre- 
serving it and making it serve as 
a monitor to the best humanitarian 
effort in those who may visit these 
grounds for inspiration. 


sort of 


Questions on the 
April Issue 


What is the main purpose be- 
hind the six billions or more for 
European Recovery? 

Can a nation keep the peace with 
others, if it finances the war of 
one nation on the other? 

Do the nations spend more on 
wars than on education or vice 
versa? What proportion of our 
schools train men for war? 

Why do certain elements of the 
population always favor war? 
Why do other elements of the 
same population always oppose 
war? 

How did the Negro soldiers be- 
have when stationed in England 
during the Second World War? 
Is a soldier the true representa- 
tive of the rank and file of the 
nation which sends him to serve 
on foreign shores? 

What did writers and reformers 
mean by the terms “stealers of 
men” and “manstealers?” 

What factors contributed to the 
success of the Bustil Family? 
Whom do you consider the out- 
standing member of that family? 
Is there anything in the Consti- 
tution of the United States to 
justify discrimination or segrega- 
tion of the races? 

Can Congress authorize the sepa- 
ration of the races in schools 
supported by public taxation 
without contravening the Consti- 
tution. 

What was George H. Richardson’s 
argument against the segregation 
of the races in the public schools? 
The other day an opponent of 
civil rights for the Negro said 
that the separation of the races 
in schools, in places of amuse- 
ment, and in travel is not dis- 
crimination but a_ justifiable 
means of maintaining the integ- 
rity of the races. Is there any 
such thing as the integrity of 
races? 

Most of the Negroes brought to 
America were taken from the 
west coast of Africa where the 


Natives are generally black. Since 
they have been in America they 
have been bleached sufficiently 
to become brown or yellow. Were 
the Negroes or the whites mainly 
responsible for this change? 


Book of the Month 


From the University of North Caro- 
lina Press, Chapel Hill, North Carolina 
has come Negro Voices in American 
Fiction, by Hugh Morris Gloster. This 
is a timely production in that it pre- 
sents a long neglected phase of litera- 
ture produced by Negroes. The Negro 
was first a poet rather than a novelist. 
Most literary works produced by mem. 
bers of this race, therefore, are poeti- 
eal. It is said that poetry appears as 
the first means of expression of a 
people experiencing mental develop- 
ment, and, if the productions of hun- 
dreds of Negroes undertaking to write 
poetry be taken as evidence, we must 
concede that the Negro race is on the 
way to literary achievement. Novelists, 
it is said, come as a later development. 
The resort to fiction as a means of 
expression indicates the more mature 
thought of a people rising to a higher 
level of culture as noted by Mr. Gloster 
in this work. 

Most of the writers first employing 
the medium of fiction did not measure 
up to a high literary standard. Start- 
ing with William Wells Brown whose 
Clotel is considered the first creditable 
piece of fiction by a Negro, the author 
lists a large number of persons be- 
fore he reaches Charles Wadell Ches- 
nutt, who was the first recognized 
novelist of worth belonging to the Ne- 
gro race. The best known writers of 
fiction appearing between the two were 
Mrs. Frances E. W. Harper, who was 
neither a great poet nor a novelist, and 
Paul Laurence Dunbar, who was a 
poet rather than a novelist. 


The author gives attention to a con- 
siderable number of writers who can 
hardly be classified as having pro- 
duced worth while fiction, but they 
are evaluated in this volume not so 
much because of their literary dis- 
tinction but because of the social con- 
ditions, the struggles, and the aspira- 
tions of the race reflect in these 
productions. Negro Voices in Ameri- 
can Fiction, therefore, is as much 
literary history as it is a criticism of 
literary productions. The most. valu- 
able part of the book is that which 
deals with the “Negro Renascence”’ 
following the First World War when 
the works of Joshua Jones, Walter 
White, Jessie Fauset, Nella Larsen, 
Claude McKay, Wallace Thurman, 
Rudolph Fisher, and George Schuyler, 
became popular. The author finally 
takes up the more outstanding pro- 
ductions of Waters Turpin, Zora Neal 
Hurston, Richard Wright, Willard 
Motley and Frank Yerby. 
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SOUTHERN NON-SLAVEHOLDERS DURING 
THE AGE OF JACKSON 


HE purpose of this article is 
Tc study the non-slaveholding 

group of the South between 
1830 and 1860. The study is con- 
cerned with the classes that made 
up the non-slaveholding group, the 
position of these classes with re- 
gard to the slave system, and the 
influences that conditioned their 
attitude toward slavery. 

The classes studied were those 
that represented geographical areas 
within Southern states, economic 
interests, nationalities, and relig- 
ions. Of great interest, too, were 
the answers to such basic questions 
as: Why did these non-slaveholders 
gradually change their attitude to- 
ward slavery and _ slaveholding 
after 1830? Why were they even 
more fanatical supporters than 
were the slaveholders themselves 
of a system that was directly op- 
posed to their interest? Why were 
they willing to allow a mere hand- 
ful of slaveowners to control even 
their thinking—not to mention 
their political and economic inter- 
ests, in favor of the slaveholders, 
and against every phase of their 
welfare? And finally, why were 
they willing to fight in 1861 to 
maintain this system of human 
bondage that had been condemned 
as a moral, economic, social, and 
political evil by the rest of the en- 
lightened world? Here, of course, 
I am taking the position that slav- 
ery was the main cause of the Civil 
War, and that other issues such as 
states’ rights, the compact theory, 
and conflict between industrialism 
and agrarianism, romanticism ver- 
sus materialism, the conflict be- 
tween aristocracy and democracy, 
the preservation of the Union, etc., 
were either contributing causes, or 
not causes at all. In this position 
JT am accepting the theses of such 
eminent historians as Schouler, 
Rhodes, MeMaster, Draper, John- 
ston, Albert Bushnell Hart, Henry 


By Lovis B. Hopson 


W. Elson, Gilbert H. Barnes, and 
Dwight L. Dumond. 

It is generally known that up 
until about 1830, the South itself 
lamented the existence of the.slave 
system. The non-slaveholding 
group was opposed to it. The slave- 
holders were apologists for it, and 
all the great leaders denounced it. 
Daniel Reaves Goodloe in his 
Southern Platform and Hinton 
Rowan Helper in his Impending 
Crisis have brought together all 
that the most eminent Southern 
Revolutionary leaders, and the 
leaders in the South during the 
first sixty years of the Republic 
have written and said against slav- 
ery. They were almost unanimous 
in opposition to the system. So did 
all federal and state conventions go 
on record either as opposing the 
system, or preventing its spread. 
**In the Federal Convention which 
framed the Constitution,’’ Goodloe 
points out ‘‘not a voice was raised 
in unqualified defence and justifi- 
cation of slavery, for even the mem- 
bers from South Carolina only 
apologized for the institution, while 
those from Maryland, Virginia and 
North Carolina either openly de- 
nounced it as criminal and dis- 
graceful or freely admitted its 
evil.’”! 

In the Continental Congress the 
whole Southern delegation voted 
for the Ordinance of 1787. By 
that enactment slavery was forever 
banned from the Northwest Terri- 
tory. 

In the period prior to 1830 
Southern people did more to ad- 
vance the cause of anti-slavery 
than did the people of the North. 
In 1827 Benjamin Lundy estimated 
that there were 130 anti-slavery 
societies in the U. S. with 6,625 
members. Of these, 106 societies 
with 5,150 members were in slave- 


1Southern Platform, p. 2. 


holding States. North Carolina 
alone had fifty of these societies.” 


This attitude of Southerners to- 
ward slavery was due to several 
causes. In the first place, it was a 
manifestation of the Jeffersonian 
tradition of liberalism. That lib- 
eralism had taken its cue in regard 
to social principles from the writ- 
ings of Locke with his emphasis on 
faith in reason, from 18th century 
English rationalism, and from the 
natural rights theory that was em- 
bodied in such documents as the 
Virginia Bill of Rights, the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the 
United States Constitution.* 

In this period the aristocrats, 
statesmen, planters, lawyers and 
merchants, controlled the thinking 
of the lower classes too, but the 
aristocrats were more tolerant and 
liberal. They saw the inconsistency 
between the high-sounding prin- 
ciples enunciated in the Declara- 
tion of Independence, and the exist- 
ence of slavery. Their conscience 
gave them trouble. 


Secondly, slavery had not proved 
profitable. It was in the cotton 
fields that slaves were most desired, 
and the production of cotton in 
1791 was only 9,000 bales.* The 
other crops of the South did not 
require slaves in such large num- 
bers. 

Finally, the common man had 
not risen to power. He was com- 
pletely controlled by the property 
qualifications for voting, by his eco- 
nomic dependency, by his igno- 
rance, and by his habit of following 
aristocratic leadership. The aris- 
tocracy’s supremacy never depends 
upon numbers, therefore they must 
be more cautious, considerate and 
tolerant or at least they must pre- 


2Stephen B. Weeks, Anti-Slavery Seati- 
ment in the South, p. 88. 

3Clement Eaton, Freedom of Thought 
in the Old South, p. 11. 

4Stepthen B. Weeks, op. cit., p. 89. 
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tend to be. The masses are always 
less tolerant than the aristocracy. 


By 1830 Southern aristocrats 
had begun to undergo a change in 
their attitude toward slavery, and 
by 1835 that change was fairly 
complete. By now they had taken 
the position that slavery was a 
positive good, not an evil; that it 
was permanent, not temporary; 
that it was national, not sectional; 
and that the Constitution per- 
mitted it every where. In this 
charged atmosphere few dared 
raise their voices, even in defense 
of tolerance, and freedom of ex- 
pressions, not to mention human 
freedom. If anyone dared to do so 
he was mobbed or driven out. The 
mails were closed to advocates of 
freedom. Boycotts were urged 
against Northern firms and periodi- 
cals that displeased the South. 


The change came on fairly quick- 
ly and for definite reasons. One of 
the reasons was the breakdown, or 
perhaps it would be more correct 
to say—the remolding of the Jef- 
fersonian tradition. That remold- 
ing was evident even during the 
administration of Jefferson, con- 
tinued under the Virginia Dynasty 
and in the Jacksonian Period. It 
was a natural reaction to the ex- 
cesses of the French Revolution, 
which was a rude awakening to 
Southern liberals of the possibilities 
of the momentum of the masses. 
Concurrent with this reaction was 
the response to the wave of evangel- 
ism that swept the country. Many 
Southern deists hurried into the 
religious fold, and even Jefferson 
himself concealed his religious 
views from the public in his old 
age, and Henry Clay, a doubter in 
his youth, became a faithful of the 
Episcopal Church in 1847.5 

Concomitant with the breakdown 
of Jeffersonianism goes the rise of 
Jacksonianism as a cause of 
the change in Southern thinking 
after 1830. Clement Eaton points 
out that Jacksonianism was a set 
back for liberalism in the South. 
It released the power of the 
masses and brought them to 


5Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 31. 


power, but they proved far less 
tolerant than the aristocrats, as in- 
deed, as Lord Acton points out, 
they always are. The Jacksonians, 
with all their talk about the ‘‘com- 
mon man,’’ made no attempt to 
disturb property rights in slaves. 


More specific and immediate 
causes were: the invention of the 
eotton gin and the growth of the 
eotton industry, the rise of abolion- 
ism in the North, the addition of 
new states, emancipation of slaves 
in other countries, the revolutions 
in Haiti and Santo Domingo, slave 
insurrections in the South, and 
finally the philosophy of Southern 
leaders. 

Two years before the invention 
of the cotton gin in 1793, the slave- 
holding South produced only 9,000 
bales of cotton. In 1841 a total of 
1,635,000 bales was produced.® 
This number had inereased to 
2,500,000 bales by 1850, and 5,000,- 
000 bales in 1860. With this tre- 
mendous growth in the cotton in- 
dustry went a constantly increas- 
ing demand for slaves. The same 
slave that would have sold for $750 
in 1845, sold for $1,000.00 in 1860 
though he was 15 years older.” 

Abolitionists began their uncom- 
promising fight in the North with 
the formation of the New England 
Anti-Slavery Society and the estab- 
lishment in 1831 of the Liberator 
by William Lloyd Garrison. Mexi- 
co emancipated her slaves in 1829 
and Great Britain, in the West 
Indies in 1833. The spectacles of 
slaves successfully rebelling in 
Haiti and Santo Domingo and 
establishing a republic in 1804, and 
slave insurrections like that of 
Denmark Vesey in 1822 and Nat 
Turner in 1831, terrified slavehold- 
ers and non-slaveholders alike. 

In appraising the forces that 
brought on the change in the South 
toward slavery and indeed the 
Civil War itself, much responsibil- 
ity must be placed on the reckless 
course of Southern leaders. The 
first classical defense of slavery 
as a positive good was that made 


6Stephen B. Weeks, op. cit., p. 89. 
TW. E. Dodd, The Cotton Kingdom, p. 
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by young Thomas R. Dew in 1832. 
He had just returned from study- 
ing in German universities, and 
had become a professor on the 
faculty of William and Mary Col- 
lege. During the debates on eman- 
cipation in the Virginia Legisla- 
ture in 1832, Dew appeared before 
the committee on abolition, and 
presented his argument against 
emancipation. He went on to show 
that slavery had existed in all 
ancient cultures; that Christ ap- 
proved of servitude; that the law 
of Moses had established slavery ; 
and that the Apostle Paul had con- 
doned it in his preaching. Prof. 
Dew expanded his concept later 
with the assertion, ‘‘The exclusive 
owners of property ever have been, 
ever will, and perhaps ever ought 
to be the virtual rulers of mankind. 
It is the order of nature and of 
God that the being of superior 
faculties and knowledge, and there- 
fore of superior powers, should 
control and dispose of those who 
are inferior. It is as much in the 
order of nature that men should 
enslave each other as that other 
animals should prey upon each 
other.’’® Prof. Dew soon became 
President Dew, and the student 
body of Wiliam and Mary College 
increased greatly. 

Others who took up the standard 
were Chancellor William Harper 
of the South Carolina Supreme 
Court who wrote A Memoir on 
Slavery in 1838; James H. Ham- 
mond who developed the ‘‘mudsill’’ 
theory, and in a series of letters 
contrasted the happy lot of the 
slaves with the discontent of North- 
ern workers; William G. Simms, of 
South Carolina, who wrote an essay 
on the ‘‘Morals of Slavery’’ in 
which he claimed slaves were the 
happiest of laborers; and William 
L. Yancey of Alabama, Henry S. 
Wise of Virginia, Henry 8. Foote 
and Jefferson Davis of Mississippi. 
But perhaps the most determined, 
and the most influential as far as 
his doctrine was concerned was 
John C. Calhoun, of South Caro- 
lina. From 1835 to his death in 


8William E. Dodd, op. cit., pp. 45-50. 
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1850, Calhoun was the greatest and 
most uncompromising agitator and 
alarmist in the South. Calhoun’s 
first great public defense of the 
slave system came in 1837. It was 
made in the U. 8. Senate in reply 
to resolutions introduced by the 
state of Vermont urging the abo- 
lition of slavery in the District of 
Columbia. He began his reply by 
denouncing all types of Northern 
agitation and went on to pronounce 
slavery a positive good. He argued 
that it was the best solution to the 
race problem, and that it was 
saving the South from the evils of 
a conflict between capital and la- 
bor.® 

Calhoun was accused by many of 
his contemporaries of being in- 
sincere and being motivated by 
political considerations. The same 
charge has been levelled at him by 
many eminent historians. Eaton 
quotes James Ford Rhodes as 
having found the spring of action 
in Calhoun in his ‘‘restless crav- 
ings for the presidency,’”’ and W. 
E. Dodd,’ an eminent Southern 
historian, ‘‘that the failure of the 
country to elect him chief magis- 
trate may have been directly re- 
sponsible for the Civil War.”’ 

But the fact that the non-slave- 
holding group followed the planter 
class, the intellectuals, and the 


political leaders into this fanatical 


defense of the slave system is one 
of the greatest enigmas of modern 
history. 

Two-thirds of the whites of the 
South had no connection with slav- 
ery.1! According to Hinton R. 
Helper the actual number of slave- 
holders in 1850 was 188,551. He 
adds to this 158,974 persons whom 
he called slave-hirers. Therefore, 
in the 15 states classified as slave- 
holding there were only 347,525 
slaveholders. Of this number, 174,- 
503 slaveholders held less than six 
slaves each, while 68,820 held only 
one.!” The large slaveholders were 


"Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 151. 

10Statesmen of the Old South, pp. 110- 
111. 

11William E. Dodd, The Cotton King- 
dom, p. 24. 

12The Impending Crisis, p. 148. 


few. In 1860 only 2,358 slavehold- 
ers owned as many as 100 slaves, 
while less than 11,000 owned 50 or 
more.}8 

The profits of slavery went to a 
mere handful, even of the large 
slave owners. In 1850 one thousand 
families had an annual income of 
something over $50,000,000 while 
the remaining 666,000 families re- 
eeived only $60,000,000.'4 Most of 
the planters were constantly in a 
state of debt. The real 
profits of slavery went to the North. 
Dodd shows that the South had 
to buy most of what it used, and at 
exorbitant prices. In 1850 South- 
ern cotton sold for $102,000,000, 
sugar for $14,800,000, and their 
rice for $2,600,000, a total of $119.- 
400,000. The exports for the whole 
country that year were $203,000,- 
000. While one-half of the 
total exports went out from the 
South, less than one-fourth of the 
imports came through Southern 
ports. They came into the North 
and were re-sold to the South. 
Charleston, for example, exported 
from 8 to 10 million dollars’ worth 
of goods, while the imports amount- 
ed to about two million. New York, 
on the other hand, imported twice 
as much as she exported. In 1860 
the total value of the cotton, rice 
and sugar crops was more than two 
hundred million dollars, vet less 
than thirty million of this was de- 
posited in Southern banks. 

The population of the 15 slave 
states in 1850 was 9,612,979. Of 
that number 228,138 were free per- 
sons of color and 3,200,364 were 
slaves. Of the white population of 
6,184,477, there were only, as has 
been shown, 347,525 slaveholders. 
The balance of the population num- 
bering 5,836,952, were the non- 
slaveholders. They were made up 
of the poor whites, the small farm- 
ers, the artisans and the factory 
workers. 

The effect of slavery upon these 
classes and through them, upon 
Southern society was disastrous. A 
few Southern leaders whose minds 


ehronie 


over 


13Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 35. 
14William E. Dodd, op. cit., p. 24. 
157 bid., pp. 10-29. 
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had not become warped by the 
disease of slave-holding, saw this 
and frantically pointed it out. The 
most outstanding of these leaders 
was Hinton R. Helper. With an 
array of incontrovertible facts, 
and with all the zeal born of a 
hatred for slavery and a contempt 
for the slaveholder that he could 
muster, Helper called attention to 
the slow, cancerous effect that slav- 
ery was having upon all classes of 
Southern society, and especially 
upon non-slaveholding groups. He 
began his argument in the Impend- 
ing Crisis by asserting that the 
North and South began about equal 
in resources and opportunities. He 
proved from figures taken chiefly 
from the census of 1850 that the 
North had far outstripped the 
South. He concluded that the cause 
that had impeded the progress and 
prosperity of the South was slav- 
ery.'° In his dramatic appeal to 
the non-slaveholder he went on to 
say, ‘‘In the South, unfortunately, 
no kind of labor is either free or 
respectable. Every white man who 
is under the necessity of earning 
his bread, by the sweat of his brow, 
or by manual labor, in any capac- 
ity, no matter how unassuming in 
deportment, or exemplary in 
morals, is treated as if he was a 
loathsome beast, and shunned with 
the utmost disdain. His soul may 
be the very seat of honor and in- 
tegrity, yet without slaves—him- 
self a slave, he is accounted as no- 
body, and would be deemed intol- 
erably presumptuous, if he dared 
to open his mouth, even so wide as 
to give faint utterance to a three- 
lettered monosyllable, like yea or 
nay, in the presence of an august 
knight of the whip and the lash.”’ 
And, ‘‘. .. . thus our disappoint- 
ment gives way to a feeling of in- 
tense mortification, and our soul 
involuntarily, but justly, we be- 
lieve, cries out for retribution 
against treacherous, slaveholding 
legislators who have so basely and 
unpatriotically neglected the inter- 
ests of their poor white constituents 


16Hinton R. Helper, The Impending 
Crisis of the South, p. 25. 
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and bargained away the rights of 
posterity. Notwithstanding the fact 
that the white non-slaveholders of 
the South are in the majority, as 
five to one, they have never yet had 
any part or lot in forming the laws 
under which they live. There is no 
legislation except for the benefit 
of slavery, and slaveholders. As a 
general rule poor white persons are 
regarded with less esteem and at- 
tention than negroes, and though 
the condition of the latter is 
wretched beyond description, vast 
numbers of the former are infinite- 
ly worse off. To all intents and 
purposes they are disfranchised, 
and outlawed, and the only privi- 
lege extended them, is a shallow 
and circumscribed participation in 
the political movements that usher 
slaveholders into office.’’!* 

There were other informed and 
balanced-minded Southerners who 
pointed out the economic and politi- 
eal evils of the system on the non- 
slaveholding group. There was 
Benjamin 8S. Hedrick, who became 
professor of analytical and agri- 
cultural chemistry at the Univer- 
sity of North Carolina in 1854. 
Hedrick was a free-soiler, and in 
1856, defending himself against at- 
tacks by the Raleigh Standard, 
wrote a series of articles explaining 
his views on slavery. He pro- 
nounced it an economic evil and 
showed how it was driving North 
Carolinians from their homes, to 
seek new homes in the free West. 


Daniel Reaves Goodloe was an- 
other. In 1841 he published An 
Inquiry into the Causes which have 
Retarded the Accumulation of 
Wealth and Increase of Population 
in the Southern States in which he 
showed that the abolition of slavery 
would destroy no property in the 
aggregate, but would merely 
change the title of the owners. He 
pointed out that the absence’ of 
manufacturing and commerce in 
the South and the lack of growth 
of towns and cities were due to the 
existence of slavery.1% In 1858, 
Goodloe published The Southern 


liTbid., pp. 41-42. 
18Stephen B. Weeks, op cit., 117-118. 


appeal to 


Platform, reference to which has 
already been made. 

In spite of the existence of the 
conditions so vividly pointed out 
by Helper, Goodloe, Hedrick and 
others, the non-slaveholding groups 
became even more violently pro- 
slavery and intolerant than the 
slaveholders themselves. Eaton’ 
quotes Kenneth Rayner, Whig Con- 
gressman from North Carolina in 
the 1840’s, as saying, that ‘‘the 
masses of the non-slaveholding pop- 
ulation of the South were more 
violent in their opposition to aboli- 
tion and abolitionists than were the 
slaveowners.’’ D. R. Hundly, a 
prominent Southern sociologist, 
observed that the poor whites were 
proslavery in sentiment almost to 
a man, and E. R. Gilmore, a North- 
ern anti-slavery writer who trav- 
elled in the South, came to the con- 
clusion that the poor whites had a 
bitter hatred for the Negro as well 
as the abolitionists.*° 

Those who rose from the ranks 
of the non-slaveholding groups to 
positions of leadership and influ- 
ence were successful locally in pro- 
portion to their ability as rabble- 
rousers, demagogues, agitators and 
alarmists on the slavery issue. They 
tried to out-do each other in their 
the intolerance and 
hatred of the poor whites. Such 
were leaders like ‘‘Parson’’ W. G. 
Brownlow, editor of the Knozrville 
Whig, Andrew Johnson of Tennes- 
see, W. W. Holden, editor of the 
Raleigh Standard, who had started 
life as a printer’s devil, Joseph E. 
Brown, hill-billy governor of 
Georgia, Alexander Stephens and 
Senator Albert G. Brown. Brown 
was particularly adept at appeal- 
ing to the prejudice and intoler- 
ance of the ignorant poor whites of 
Mississippi. Eaton*! gives an ex- 
tract from one of Brown’s prophet- 
ic speeches on the results of eman- 
cipation: ‘‘The rich will flee the 
country. . . . Then the non-slave- 
holder will begin to see what his 
real fate is. The Negro. ... will 


19Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 248. 

20Tbid., p. 249. 

21Freedom of Thought 
South, pp. 160-161, 
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insist on being treated as an equal 

. . that his son shall marry the 
white man’s daughter, and the 
white man’s son his daughter. .. . 
Then will commence a war of races 
such as has marked the history of 
Santo Domingo.’’ J. D. B. DeBow, 
superintendent of the seventh cen- 
sus, and editor of DeBow Review, 
and a Southern intellectual of some 
distinction, sought, in a pamphlet 
entitled The Interest in Slavery of 
the Southern Non-Slaveholder, to 
explain and justify the motives of 
that group in supporting the slave 
regime.?? The motives he says were 
two: (1) Most non-slaveholders 
hoped to acquire slaves; and (2) 
They feared the consequences of 
emancipation. DeBow maintained 
that there was no competition be- 
tween yeoman farmers and the 
slaves. Slave labor was used in the 
production of cotton, sugar cane, 
rice and tobacco, while the small 
farmer was engaged in producing 
corn, wheat, potatoes and hogs. 
While slave labor did not compete 
with the labor of the yeoman farm- 
er, it certainly did compete with 
the labor of the poor whites. Slave 
labor made possible the concentra- 
tions of the plantation system 
where poor white labor was not 
needed ; it made for the dominance 
of the big planters in the produc- 
tion of the staple crops, and it 
drove the poor whites either into 
idleness or into independent farm- 
ing at the base of the small farmer 
group. 

There was some competition be- 
tween slaves and artisans. Because 
of this competition artisans began 
toward the end of the ante-bellum 
period to show some signs of class 
consciousness. They protested bit- 
terly against the use of slave labor 
in the skilled trades, and tried to 
get laws passed prohibiting it.** 
There was always potential com- 
petition between slaves and fac- 
tory workers. Most Southern in- 
dustrialists and, indeed, Calhoun 
himself, envisaged the use of slave 
labor as a means of breaking 


22Quoted by Eaton, Ibid., pp. 248-249. 
23Clement Eaton, op. cit. p. 40. 
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leading Southern industrialists, and 
strikes. William Gregg, one of the 
owner of a cotton mill at Granite- 
ville, South Carolina, urged in a 
pamphlet entitled Essays on Do- 
mestic Industry in 1845, that the 
South turn to manufacturing and 
gave as one reason the possible use 
of slaves if the poor whites should 
strike.?4 

It can hardly be doubted that 
many non-slaveholders hoped to 
acquire slaves but it is hardly true 
that many_sensible ones expected 
to. With slaves selling up tu $1,800, 
and most poor whites, as attested 
by Helper, and Olmsted, living a 
wretched existence, the chances of 
their ever acquiring slaves were al- 
most nil. 

If there were fears concerning 
the results of emancipation the 
South seemed intent on increasing 
those fears by increasing the num- 
ber of slaves, and by increasing the 
extent of slavery. The breeding 
of slaves for the market was con- 
stantly encouraged, especially in 
the border States; and the South 
dreamed of an everwidening slave 
empire through the acquisition of 
Cuba, Mexico and the admission 
of new slave States. 

Horace Greely was, perhaps, 
more nearly right when he at- 
tributed the attitude of the non- 
slaveholding group to illiteracy and 
ignorance. Dr. Henry Ruffner esti- 
mated in 1841 that more than one- 
third of the adult white population 
of Virginia was in a state of abject 
ignorance. In 1837, of the 4,614 
persons who applied for marriage 
licenses in Virginia, 1,848 could 
not write their names. In Louisiana 
in 1831, of 9,000 white children be- 
tween ten and fifteen years of age 
less than one-third received any 
instruction at all. In Georgia less 
than one-half of the counties ap- 
plied in 1845 for state funds for 
free schooling. In 1859 nearly one- 
half of all children in Alabama 
were not attending school at all. 
A better picture can be drawn of 
Southern ignorance and illiteracy 
by comparing it with other sections 


247bid., p. 38. 


of the country. It was shown from 
the census report of 1850 that the 
illiteracy ratio among the native 
white population over twenty years 
of age was as follows: in New Eng- 
land, .42 per cent, in the Middle 
States, 3 per cent, and in the 
Southern States, 20.3 per cent!?5 


Various other causes have been 


mentioned in explaining the think- 
ing of the non-slaveholding group. 
An important factor was the lack 
of a consciousness of a community 
of interests. This was accentuated 
by the isolation characteristics of 
Southern life and the difficulty of 
communication. A few men like 
Helper tried desperately to arouse 
this class consciousness but without 
success. His appeal was directly 
to the non-slaveholding classes. His 
programs embraced: (1) organiza- 
tion and individual political action 
of non-slaveholders, (2) non-elee- 
tion of slaveholders and pro-slavery 
men to office, (3) social, religious, 
and political ostracism of slave- 
holders, (4) no patronizing of pro- 
slavery business and professional 
men, (5) no hiring of slaves, (6) 
discontinuance of subscription to 
pro-slavery newspapers, and (7) 
the ealling of a convention of non- 
slaveholders from all the States in 
the Union for the purpose of adopt- 
ing a platform and devising means 
of fighting slavery.® 

Another cause of their defense of 
slavery was their traditional atti- 
tude toward government and aris- 
tocratic leadership, and the fact 
that the patricians pretended to 
make common cause with them in 
order to get their support. 

A final cause that might have 
been the most powerful of all, and 
to which proper significance has 
not always been given, was psycho- 
logical. The poor whites, of course 
had no social status and respect- 
ability. They were ‘‘looked down 
upon’’ by everybody, even by the 
slaves. Their chances of rising in 
the economic and social scale were 
practically nil. They were des- 
perately in need of some group to 


25] bid., pp. 64-66. 
26John Spencer Bassett, Anti-Slavery 
Leaders of North Carolina, p. 23. 
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‘‘think themselves better than.’’ 
This was especially true of the 
Trish, even in the North. 


It is of interest to note the atti- 
tude toward slavery of the non- 
economic groups in the South. 
These groups for the most part 
not only didn’t own slaves, but had 
little direct contact with the sys- 
tem. 


Southern Jews were ardent sup- 
porters of the slave system. Some 
of the most active slave traders 
were Jews. Some of the prominent 
Jews who actively aided the South- 
ern cause were: J. N. Cardozo, of 
Charleston, editor of The Southern 
Patriot; Issac Harby, of Charles- 
ton; Dr. M. H. DeLeon of Colum- 
bia, physician; Maj.-Gen. A. C. 
Myers, quartermaster general of 
the Confederate Army; Congress- 
man Philip Phillips, from Ala- 
bama; David Levy Yulee, U. S. 
Senator from Florida; Solomon 
Cohen, Savannah Postmaster; and 
Judah P. Benjamin, secretary of 
state of the Confederacy. 

There were 100,000 Irish living 
in the South in 1850. Most of 
them lived in cities. Few were 
farmers, and fewer still were able 
to own slaves. But they hated Ne- 
groes violently and were ardently 
pro-slavery. T. C. Grattan is quoted 
by Eaton?’ as saying ‘‘they would, 
if possible, place the Negro lower 
than he is that they might on his 
degradation rise above the level as- 
signed to themselves.”’ 

Even the Irish in the North were 
pro-slavery. David O’Connell, the 
great Irish leader of Ireland, ex- 
presed regret that the Irish were 
among the worst enemies of the 
colored race in the U.S., and he 
called upon them to come out of the 
council of slaveholders.?® The posi- 
tion of the Catholic Church 
throughout the U. S. was condi- 
tioned by the attitude of the Irish, 
as we shall see. 

The Creoles favored slavery, but 
treated their slaves kindly. The 


27Freedom of Thought in the Old 
South, pp. 228-229. 

28Madeleine Hooke Rice, American 
Catholic Opinion in the Slavery Contro- 
versy, p. 82. 
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laws of Louisiana in regard to slav- 
ery were the most humane in the 
Southern States.?° 

There were 199,672 Northerners 
living in the South in 1850. Most 
of them were in positions of great 
influence. An astonishing number 
were newspaper editors; they were 
politicians, pastors of churches, and 
school teachers. But they appeared 
more Southern than Southerners, 
and few lifted their voices in pro- 
test against slavery.*® 

The members of Protestant 
Church in the South, with few ex- 
ceptions, were ardent supporters of 
the slave regime, and leaders of the 
Baptists, Methodists, Presbyterians 
and Episcopalians went back to the 
Old Testament and the Pauline 
Seriptures to prove that the Bible 
and even God sanctioned slavery. 

The Presbyterians split in 1838 
into Old School (Southern) and 
New School Presbyterians (North- 
ern). In the same year the Metho- 
dist Church split. In 1844 the 
Southern Methodist Episcopalian 
conferences decided upon separa- 
tion. By 1846 the separation was 
complete, with a Northern anti- 
slavery division, and a Southern 
pro-slavery division. The Baptists 
split into Northern and Southern 
Conventions in 1845.3! The Episco- 
palians split too, but the separation 
did not become permanent. A con- 
ference of Southern members set 
up an independent organization, 
but the General Conferences of 
1863 and 1865 refused to recognize 
it. After the war the Southern 
branch was restored.** One of the 
most ardent crusaders in the pro- 
slavery cause was Episcopal Bish- 
op Leonidas Polk. It was he who 
founded the University of the 
South at Sewanee in 1856 for the 
announced purpose of instilling 
into prospective young leaders the 
philosophy that slavery was right 
and good.*8 


The Catholic Church 


great 


29Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 230. 
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31Jesse Macy, The Anti-Slavery Cru- 
sade, pp. 74-75. 

32Rice, op. cit., p. 86. 

33Clement Eaton, op. cit., p. 214. 


hedged on the questions of slavery. 
This was without a doubt in defer- 
ence to its Irish members, all of 
whom, as we have seen, were most 
bitterly anti-Negro. 

Pope Gregory XVI in Apostolic 
Letters and in other pronounce- 
ments condemned slavery and the 
slave trade. But American Catho- 
lie Church officials, while profess- 
ing a personal dislike for slavery, 
nevertheless, put their approval 
upon the system and were opposed 
to general emancipation. The offi- 
cials at first sought to conceal their 
views or so wrap them around with 
eloquent expressions of church 
dogma as to make them unintelli- 
gible. Between 1829 and 1849 there 
were nine provincial councils held 
at Baltimore, during that period 
the Metropolitan See for the 
Church in America. In 1852 there 
was a plenary council. Yet from 
none of these meetings was there 
any direct expression of opinion on 
the slavery question. But as the 
heat of the controversy waxed 
strong, Catholic officials were del- 
uged with requests for a clarifica- 
tion of their positions on the slav- 
ery issue. It was for this reason 
that Bishop John England of 
Charleston, the most prominent 
Southern Catholic churchman, in 
a series of letters published in 1840, 
sought to clarify the position of the 
church. He went on to say that the 
church had never held that slavery 
in itself was sinful; that the exist- 
ence of slavery as a social institu- 
tion was compatible with true relig- 
ion; and that slavery was accepted 
both by scriptural authority and 
by the tradition of the church. But 
he expressed his personal aversion 
to the ownership of one human 
being by another, and evidenced 
ereat concern over the soul of the 
slave, and his ‘‘rights,’’ as a slave, 
especially his ‘‘right’’ to a Chris- 
tian marriage and other sacra- 
ments. But Father England saw 
no possibility of abolishing slavery 
at that time, and asserted that that 
was the business of the legislature 
and not his. Having delivered him- 
self of these pronouncements Bish- 
op England went to attend a mass- 
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meeting in Charleston to protest 
abolitionist propaganda, and to an- 
nounce a determination to defend 
Southern ‘‘constitutional rights’’ 
and ‘‘their property against all at- 
tacks—be the consequences what 
they may.’’34 

The U. 8. Catholic Miscellany, 
diocesan paper published at 
Charleston, at different times con- 
demned the Nat Turner Insurrec- 
tion, deplored the attempt to estab- 
lish a college for Negroes at New 
Haven, denounced Northern abo- 
litionists, approved the seizure of 
abolition literature from the Post 
Office at Charleston, and resented 
foreign interference with slavery.*® 

The Catholic Church in the 
North took the same positions as 
the Southern branch. Francis Pat- 
rick Kenrick, Bishop of Philadel- 
yhia, and later Archbishop of Bal- 
timore, took the same position as 
Bishop England. Two years before 
Garrison founded The Liberator, 
Bishop Benedict Joseph Fenwick of 
Boston began publishing The Bos- 
ton Pilot, an _ anti-abolitionist 
newspaper. Bishop Fenwick was 
active in his opposition to the pro- 
posed New Haven School, and pre- 
dicted that slavery would exist 
until the end of time.®® Arehbish- 
op John Hughes of New York, per- 
haps the leading Catholic chureh- 
man in America, was most active 
in supporting the Southern cause 
in the North in the years immedi- 
ately preceding and at the outbreak 
of the war between the sections. 
He urged the Irish to repudiate the 
appeal of Daniel O’Connell; he en- 
gaged in a newspaper controversy 
with Orestes Brownson, taking the 
position that abolition, even as a 
war measure, was undesirable ; and 
in October, 1861, he wrote Secre- 
tary of War Cameron protesting 
against rumors that war was being 
fought for the abolition of slavery. 
Catholies, he said, would turn away 
with disgust and would never fight 
for the Union if the abolition of 
slavery were the objective. Finally 
the Archbishop was critical of Pres- 

34Rice, op. cit., pp. 64-69. 
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ident Lineoln’s Emancipation Proc- 
lamation, and went so far as to 
draw up a letter condemning it, 
but the letter was never issued.** 

Though the great majority of 
Southern non-slaveholders were 
ardent supporters of the slave 
regime, there were many who op- 
posed it. Their opposition ranged 
from silence on the question to a 
bitter denunciation of slavery and 
slaveholder, as was done by Hinton 
R. Helper, Daniel Reaves Goodloe, 
Angelina Grimké, Cassius M. Clay, 
William Swain, James G. Birney 
and many others. The opposition 
was not only on economic grounds. 
Many opposed slavery on moral 
and political grounds as well. The 
more militant of these abolitionists 
ultimately had to leave the South 
to continue their fights, yet there 
were ‘‘aliens in the slave country’’ 
up until slavery had been extirpat- 
ed and the slave power destroyed. 

Anti-slavery sentiment was 
strongest in the border states of 
Virginia, North Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Kentucky; and, of course, 
in Delaware, Maryland, and Mis- 
souri. There were extended debates 
in the Virginia Legislature in the 
winter of 1831-32 on petitions from 
the Quakers asking for an investi- 
gation preparatory to the adoption 
of a plan for gradual emancipation, 
The debates lasted several weeks. 
Many of the members condemned 
slavery. Others apologized for it, 
but nobody defended it. The most 
dramatic speech made in favor of 
emancipation was that of young 
James McDowell who afterwards 
became governor of Virginia.*® 

The Tennessee Constitutional 
Convention of 1834 was flooded 
with petitions from all parts of the 
State, and especially from East 
Tennessee praying for immediate 
emancipation. Nearly one-third of 
the members voted for the peti- 
tions. But even the majority, 
though, refusing to act on the peti- 
tions, conceded that slavery was a 
great evil, and that its abolition 
was sure to come.*® 


87Ibid., p. 122. 
38Jesse Macy, op. cit., pp. 63-64. 
3°Stephen B. Weeks., op. cit., p. 105. 


In 1835 Kentucky called a gen- 
eral convention to discuss gradual 
emancipation, and again in 1849 in 
the Constitutional Convention, 
slavery was a burning issue.*® As 
late as 1848 there were Free-Soil 
Conventions held by the opponents 
of the extension of slavery in Dela- 
ware, Maryland, Missouri, Ken- 
tucky, Virginia and North Caro- 
lina.*! 

The inhabitants of the Western 
parts of Virginia, North Carolina 
and South Carolina, the Northern 
section of Georgia, and the Eastern 
portions of Kentucky and Tennes- 
see were most hostile to the slave 
system. These sections were moun- 
tainous and were unsuited to the 
plantation system, and the produc- 
tion of cotton. Slavery never took 
hold there, partly because there 
was no use for it. The people who 
settled in these regions were Cer- 
mans and Scotch-Irish who had mi- 
grated from the free soil of New 
England, New Jersey and Pennsy!]- 
vania, long before, though some 
of them were recent immigrants. 
Their attitude and habits as well 
as the type of industry, conditioned 
them against slavery. They were 
small farmers; their sections were 
isolated; they had simple habits, 
were industrious, and were intense- 
ly devoted to democratic ideals. It 
was from these people that most of 
the Southern anti-slavery leaders, 
like Dr. Henry Ruffner, Helper, 
Goodloe and Hedrick came.” 

A group that was opposed to 
slavery on religious grounds was 
the Quakers. They were active in 
the anti-slavery movement from the 
beginning and continued through- 
out the period. They were numer- 
ous in parts of Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennes- 
see and Georgia. They were pre- 
dominant in Loudon, Fairfax and 
Frederick counties in Virginia, in 
(Guilford and Randolph counties in 
North Carolina and some counties 
in East Tennessee. 
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But even in counties where they 
were not in the majority they were 
active in the anti-slavery cause. 
They liberated their own slaves; 
they bought other slaves and set 
them free; they were active in 
colonization and manumission so- 
cieties ; they petitioned conventions 
and legislatures for abolition ; they 
spoke and wrote against slavery; 
they taught slaves to read and 
write; and later they were most 
active in the ‘‘Underground Rail- 
road.’’ Many of them, despairing 
of success in the heat of the contro- 
versy, migrated, in the middle of 
the 30’s, to the West. 

Some of the great Quaker leaders 
were Benjamin Lundy, publisher 
of the Genius of Universal Eman- 
cipation (1812-1824) at Greene- 
ville, Tennessee; Elihu Embree, 
editor of the Emancipator (1819), 
Jonesborough, Tennessee; Charles 
(sborn who worked in Tennessee, 
moved to Indiana (1842), and 
joined with the Quaker anti-slavery 
movement; Vestal, Levi and Addi- 
son Coffin, ‘‘Underground Rail- 
road’’ workers who moved _ to 
Indiana in 1826 and aided 3,000 
slaves to freedom; William Swain, 
who served the cause as editor of 
the Greensborough Patriot (1833). 
There were also Rev. Daniei Worth, 
an ardent worker in North Caro- 
lina, (1850’s); Samuel Janney 
(1850), literary man, poet, his- 
torian and contributor to newspa- 
pers; James Hampden Pleasants, 
editor of Richmond Whig (1850) ; 
and George O. Mendenhall, a 
famous North Carolina lawyer. 

It is of interest, finally, to note 
‘he attitude of Germans of the 
South toward slavery. Germans of 
Virginia and North Carolina were 
opposed to slavery, but they were 
careful to obey the law and were 
therefore not aggressive in their 
opinion. Dr. Henry Ruffner, pres- 
ident of Washington College in 
Virginia, and an outspoken critic 
of the slave system, was of German 
descent. So were Helper, and Prof. 
Benjamin Hedrick who was driven 
from the faculty of the University 
of North Carolina because of his 
views on slavery. The 35,000 Ger- 
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A GREAT BIOGRAPHY BY A GREAT SCHOLAR 


FREDERICK Dovuauass, by Dr. Ben- 
jamin Quarles (Associated Pub- 
lishers, Inc., Washington, D. C.). 
Price $4.00. 

This work is a book about one 
of the great men of all time. Fred- 
erick Douglass was an outstanding 
liberal advocating, among other re- 
forms, woman’s suffrage, temper- 
ance, and practical education, in 
addition to his major cause, the 
abolition of Negro slavery. He was 
wiser than the abolitionists who 
gave him his early schooling. When 
he learned to do his own thinking 
he abandoned the leadership of 








mans of Texas, though they were 
careful not to denounce slavery, re- 
frained almost entirely from the 
use of slave labor. But large col- 
onies of Germans in St. Louis and 
Baltimore were ardent abolition- 
ists, and enthusiastic supporters of 
the Republican Party.** 

There were other voices lifted, 
too, like that of Francis Lieber, 
and Jesse Burton Harrison and 
James Cole Bruce and William 
Alexander Caruthers and the Rev. 
John Holt Rice; but, like the oth- 
ers, they could not be heard above 
the tumult and the shouting of the 
pro-slavery crowd. The non-slave- 
holders chose to cast their lot with 
the slave-drivers, and thus paid a 
frightful price for their freedom, 
when, if they had used their ballot, 
or even their bullets, against the 
slavocrats, they and the nation 
would have been better off. 


An Important Notice 


Do not forget to renew your sub- 
scription to THe Necro History 
Buuuetin. The fee is now $2.00 a 
year. Some subscribers in renew- 
ing are still making the mistake of 
sending $1.00 which was the fee 
required some time ago. The infla- 
tion spiral which affects everything 
whenever we have a strike of any 
kind makes the increase of prices 
necessary. 
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Wendell Phillips and William 
Lloyd Garrison because, great as 
were their efforts for the eman- 
cipation of the slave, they pro- 
claimed separation from the sec- 
tion where the bondmen were in 
chains. Such a policy, if carried 
out, would have left the Southern 
Negro in a hopeless state. Doug- 
lass insisted that the Constitution 
was anti-slavery and hence was a 
potent political weapon for eman- 
eipation. Working through the 
Liberty party and other anti- 
slavery affiliations, he made a sig- 
nal contribution to the destruction 
of slavery. 

This book is the first effort to 
treat the career of Frederick Doug- 
lass definitively. The work is in 
no sense a eulogy, although an 
honest portrait of a truly great 
figure must inevitably bear the as- 
pect of eulogy. With the objectiv- 
ity of a scholar, the author has 
developed this biography by collat- 
ing and interpreting the facts pro 
and con on all phases of Douglass’ 
life. The result is this splendid 
production which will long serve 
as the best authority on this great 
reformer, 

Benjamin Quarles, the author of 
this book, was born in Boston, Mas- 
sachusetts, and was educated in the 
public schools of that city, at Shaw 
University in Raleigh, North Caro- 
lina, and at the University of Wis- 
econsin. He has been teaching for 
ten years, seven of which he has 
spent at Dillard University, New 
Orleans, Louisiana, where he now 
serves as Professor of History and 
Dean of Instruction. Since com- 
pleting his undergraduate training 
in 1931, he has been the recipient 
of a junior fellowship and a grant- 
in-aid from the Social Science Re- 
search Council, the President 
Adams Fellowship in Modern His- 
tory from the University of Wis- 
consin in 1937, and two fellowships 
from the Julius Rosenwald Fund. 
He is an associate editor of the 
Journal of Negro History, and a 
contributing editor to Phylon. 


The opinions with respect to the 
contribution of Frederick Douglass 
have been most flattering. ‘‘ Verily, 
this boy, who has only just gradu- 
ated from the southern institution 
(as slavery was called), throws us 
all in tht shade,’’ said Wendell 
Phillips, to Lydia Maria Child at 
an anti-slavery meeting which 
Douglass was thrilling with his 
matchless oratory. ‘‘Ah,’’ she re- 
plied, ‘‘the iron has entered his 
soul and he knows the wrongs of 
slavery subjectively; the rest of 
you speak only from an objective 
point of view.’’ 





A Half Century of 


= . a 
Jamaican Migration 
(Continued from page 180) 


opment and Welfare Act, 1943. 

We address our attention to 
those phases of the story of the 
mobility of labor wherein the 
Jamaican natives in the role of 
farmers, constructionsmen, me- 
chanics, dock-workers, railroad 
workers, steamship workers, and 
small-scale business men ventured 
into Nicaragua, Honduras, Costa 
Rica, Venezuela, Colombia, Pana- 
ma, and Cuba and later, in the role 
of defense workers and war-time 
agriculturists, into Curacao, New- 
foundland, Seotland, the six naval 
bases of the Caribbean, and the 
United States.* 

Agents of employment in the 
Caribbean area exercised much 
thought in regard to important as- 
pects of investment in the sur- 
rounding area in the early part of 
the twentieth century. One impor- 
tant question to some of these in- 
dividuals was could Jamaican Ne- 
groes be used in the role of the 
needed labor force? A number of 
the agents had considered the 
hiring of Jamaican workers too 
broad a risk. The lack of under- 
standing the situation was based, 
for the most part, on claim instead 


4H. G. De Lisser, ‘‘The West Indian 
Negro of Today,’’ Canadian Magazine 
15 (May, 1900), 115. 
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of on fact. The Negro expressed a 
hatred for working at low wages 
and he had steadfastly refused to 
undereut the East Indian inden- 
tured laborer by way of accepting 
regular or irregular hire on the 
sugar plantations of his home. The 
Jamaican proved his merit as a 
worker beyond question in the 
manner of out-competing Southern 
European laborers and Oriental 
laborers in Central America and in 
the Panama Canal Zone.5 Beyond 
the extent of service as a field la- 
borer or a construction worker, Ja- 
maicans composed the main force 
of the Canal Zone constabulary be- 
fore the opening of the Canal. In 
Limon, Costa Rica, Jamaican busi- 
ness men established business firms 
that have lasted until the present. 
Such businesses consisted of trade 
in ice-manufacturing, small-scale 
banking, and marketing in ba- 
nanas. During the early 1900’s 


many learned migrants came to the 
United States either to teach or to 
receive training that would pre- 
pare them for professional services 


at home or abroad. 

The Jamaican has received the 
criticism of outsiders. Most of the 
foreigners have based their dislike 
of the Jamaican on his habit of 
sending or returning most of his 
gains to his home country. These 
foreigners ignore the conditions in 
other areas to which Jamaican mi- 
grants are usually exposed. Inade- 
quate housing facilities and a mini- 
mum of opportunity for land ac- 
quisition and settlement can, per- 
haps, account for the social defense 
mechanism. 

The most notable instances of 
the Jamaicans hired in an un- 
developed place in the Caribbean 
serve to emphasize the point of his 
being employed on a temporary 


5In 1906 the ‘‘Silver’’ labor-foree of 
the Canal Zone included four categories 
of adult manual laborers, namely, la- 
borers of class A, B, C, D. Negroes of 
the force, of classes A and B, were com- 
pensated at the rates of $0.20 and $0.26 
per hour. European non-contract laborers 
on comparable assignments were com- 
pensated at the rates of $0.32 and $0.40 
per hour. The Panama Canal Record 
(Balboa Heights), Vol. I, 1908-1909, p. 
165. 


basis. Just prior to 1900, intermit- 
tent- recruitment and discharge 
were characteristic of the force of 
labor leaving for British Guiana 
(where gold mining operations 
were under way). Stop-gap fea- 
tures of employment accompanied 
the rail-laying gangs that jour- 
neyed to Ecuador, South America, 
about the same time. Jamaican 
labor was cheap. 

Racial discrimination that took 
root in Panama and in the Canal 
Zone during the administrations of 
Theodore Roosevelt and William 
H. Taft intensified the ill-feelings 
of the Jamaicans against the ad- 
ministrators that served during the 
presidency of Woodrow Wilson. 
Separate, yet accepted standards 
of pay—on the Gold or Silver basis 
—ultimately reacted unwholesome- 
ly upon the morale of numbers of 
Jamaican laborers. The possession 
of a dark skin, apparently, puzzled 
the immigrants and, undoubtedly, 
convinced many of them of the fact 
that an international code of poli- 
ties cireumscribed their economic 
activities. The Jamaican’s experi- 
ence in Panama and in other areas 
of the Caribbean was meaningful, 
industrially, in that the native 
gained an acquaintance with the 
know-how of banana and sugar 
marketing and that, besides, he de- 
veloped a technique for working 
with or under business or admin- 
istrative representatives of the 
United States. Many voluntarily 
returned migrants or repatriated 
workers became the back-bone of 
the domestic activities that led to 
the creation of the important Ja- 
maica Banana Growers’ Associa- 
tion.® 

One of the most blighting aspects 
of a half century of Jamaican mi- 
gration was the movement of 
Jamaican contract laborers into the 
sugar fields of Cuba during the 
boom years of 1918 to 1821. The 
social aspects of this movement 
were nearly as forbidding as the 
social activities attending the op- 
eration of diamond and gold mines 


6S. H. Olivier, Jamaica, the Blessed 
Island (London, 1943), p. 302. 
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of South Africa, into which area 
Chinese coolies and Portuguese Ne- 
gro migrants were imported a few 
years earlier. Despite the severities 
of the case, a few of the most en- 
terprizing Jamaicans were able to 
advance themselves to positions of 
power within the planter class. 
The socio-economic give-and-take 
of war has enabled British West 
Indian migrant workers to stalk 
off economic adversity at home be- 
cause the higher prices that were 
paid for labor elsewhere were in- 
dispensable to their well-being. 
In the present day, Jamaicans 
of respected leadership have de- 
nounced the general policy of the 
migration of their countrymen. 
The basis for their argument is the 
contention that immigration has 
usually syphoned off the most ad- 
venturous folk. These leaders have 
accused the British Government of 
an unfair system of imperialistic 
exploitation. Several authorities 
have charged the British Adminis- 
tration with perpetuating a low 
standard of living, and, with main- 
taining a policy that has been cal- 
culated to expel the most represen- 
tative natives from the country. On 
the other hand, leaders and citizens 
of Honduras, Guatemala, Costa 
Rica, and Panama have accused 
Britain of a plan of ‘‘ Africaniza- 
tion’’ of the Caribbean in order to 
frustrate the national aspirations 
of the people of those countries. 
We lack sufficient evidence to ar- 
rive at any singular motive on the 
part of the British Government. 
The more objective leaders of 
thought do not rationalize on the 
motive behind the matter, but con- 
tend that a greater consideration 
ought to be given the use of the 
Blessed Island’s resources, and, at 
all events the machinery of immi- 
gration-activity ought to be refined. 
Significant among the refine- 
ments of governmental machinery 
has been the policy of execution of 
recruitment and repatriation 
throughout World War II in cer- 
tain areas. More than 33,000 
Jamaican laborers came to the 
United States. Abuses of the rights 
of the migrant laborer certainly 
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occurred in many sections of this 
country, but from an objective ap- 
proach, the principals responsible 
for the situation established a re- 
markable precedent of co-operation 
among the ranks of all concerned. 


In an exploratory paper on any 
complex social topic the significance 
of statistics can be over-estimated ; 
but the arithmetic of self-help and 
of an imperial relationship ap- 
proaches simplification by means of 
a comparative study of related 
data. In this analysis the voluntary 
yearly remittances from overseas 
from Jamaicans to the homeland 
constitutes one of the vectors. The 
yearly monetary outlay of the 
British Treasury to Jamaica makes 
up the other vector. The estimated 
average values of yearly remit- 
tances in 1938 was £125,000.7_ Dr. 
Erie Williams states the fact that 
in 1941—as a result of the Colonial 
Development and Welfare Act— 
a sum of only £16,000 was appro- 
priated by the British Government 
to the entire British West Indian 
Islands.2 Cumulative data as of 
1945—as listed in the 1945 Report 
of the Anglo-American Caribbean 
Commission—reveals the fact that 
West Indian workers sent back to 
their homes in voluntary and com- 
pulsory savings a sum amounting 
to nearly four million pounds.® 
Most certainly a great proportion 
of this amount was returned to the 
citizenry of Jamaica. One who re- 
counts the magnitudes of these 
data sees the financial advantage 
gained through the phenomenon 
of migration. One notes that the 
amount derived from the Royal 
Recommended Appropriations is of 
small magnitude. Many of the 
Jamaicans employed on factory 
jobs in the United States received 
as much as $5.00 or $6.00 a day. 

An observer viewed the Jamai- 


7Orde Browne, Labour Conditions in 
the West Indies (London, 1939), Cmd. 
6070, p. 78. 

8E. Williams, The Negro in the Carib- 
bean (Washington, D. C., 1944), p. 43. 

%Anglo-American Caribbean Commis- 
sion, A Report of the Anglo-American 
Caribbean Commission to the Govern- 
ment of the United States and Great 
Britain for the Year, 1945 (Washing- 
ton, D. C., 1946), p. 13. 


can migrant in the improper per- 
spective, if he pictured him as a 
colonial vagabond. An on-looker 
gets a truer impression if he re- 
gards him as a twentieth century 
Jesuit. He has suffered discrimina- 
tion, expulsion, irregular repatria- 
tion, and ostracism. Yet the thrifty 
frontiersman has built roads, 
bridges, canals, and other works of 
sanitation. He has erected store- 
houses and created business firms. 
Moreover, the Jamaican West 
Indian has imparted a moral lead- 
ership to minority-groups of the 
industrial areas touched in the ever 
widening course of his own experi- 
ence. 
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and that the Fourteenth Amend- 
ment did not add to the privileges 
and immunities of citizens. He 
declared unconstitutional the Civil 
Rights Act in so far as it empow- 
ered the Federal Government to 
protect the Negro in the enjoyment 
of civic rights and undertook to 
add to the rights of one citizen 
against the other. Thus influenced 
the courts likewise declared that 
the prohibition of the intermar- 
riage of the races and the separa- 
tion of them in schools and in trav- 
el are not abridgements of the priv- 
ileges and immunities of citizens. 
In other words, even if privileges 
and immunities are not yet defined, 
it has been made clear nevertheless 
that the Negro has no more rights 
under the Constitution than he had 
when a slave. 

In thus restoring the slave code 
of the ante bellum days Waite and 
his associates and followers made 
no effort to interpret the constitu- 
tion and the laws made in pur- 
suance thereof. They merely re- 
sorted to judicial fiat and obiter 
dictum to nullify the Fourteenth 
Amendment. The court did not 
say in as many words that the Ne- 
gro is not a citizen, but how can 
any judge consider a man a citi- 
zen if he cannot live where he 
would like to reside, cannot marry 
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anyone who may desire to form 
such an alliance with him, cannot 
send his children to the best schools 
of his community supported by 
taxes which he must pay, can- 
not ride in comfortable compart- 
ments and cars in travel, and can- 
not frequent a public park? No 
just judge can consider himself 
bound by unconstitutional acts of 
the courts when thus stepping be- 
yond the bounds of law to main- 
tain the subordination of one race 
to another. The Constitution of the 
United States and the laws made 
with respect to the Negro are yet 
to be interpreted. Waite was a 
biased railroad attorney who had 
never served as a judge and had 
never brought a case before the 
United States Supreme Court when 
he was appointed to preside over it. 
He distinguished himself, however, 
in restoring the slave code under 
which the Negro is still struggling 
to attain citizenship. Under the 
present circumstances the Negro is 
not a citizen. As before the Civil 
War, the Negro is still being used 
as a means to an end. 
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be much better for the taxpayers 
to be spared the burden of thus 
financing a regime dallying in me- 
dieval tribalism. 

If these funds are administered 
by agents directly responsible to 
the authorities in Washington, the 
chances for the Negro to profit 
thereby might be improved. Yet 
the Negroes of the South cannot 
expect too much from the national 
capital. Negro veterans of the last 
war say that those in charge of the 
funds and agencies controlling op- 
portunities for those- who offered 
their lives to defend the country 
have great difficulty in profiting 
by these measures projected to help 
the veterans. They complain that 
every device imaginable is resorted 
to in order to prevent the Negro 
veteran from profiting thereby, 
while the white veteran receives the 
full benefit of these provisions. 
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N the appeal now being made for the United 
College Fund. the main argument advanced 
is that the Southern States where most Ne- 

groes of the country dwell do not provide ade- 
quate facilities for the education of the Negro. 
The schools are segregated with respect to race 
and that regulation permits discrimination against 
the Negro schools. Education on the graduate and 
professional levels is not provided for Negroes at 
all and -their undergraduate institutions are gen- 
erally below the standard required for accredita- 
tion. This sort of injustice has been practiced for 
the last eighty years, and nobody in the country 
does anything about it except to make the annual 
appeal to philanthropists whose contributions are 
becoming more and more problematic as the Fed- 
eral Government increases the tax on the rich to 
the extent of absorbing as such the large amount 
once held as profit. Much of the United College 
fund, therefore, must be raised annually among 
Negroes who are underpaid. 

Some of the Southern States have increased 
their appropriations to the segregated schools in 
the ghetto, but never sufficiently to bring the ex- 
penditure for the education of the Negro more 
than within fifty per cent of that for the whites. 
Yet the Constitution provides that no state shall 
make or enforce any law which shall abridge the 
privileges and immunities of citizens of the United 
States. This is a most shameful record of a coun- 
try now facing the world with the slogan of pre- 
serving democracy. The people to whom this hy- 
pocrisy is brought resent our taking it for granted 
that they are so inept as to accept such falsehood. 

Recently the national government has been con- 
vinced that United States aid to education must be 
given, if this country ever hopes to rise above the 
rule of the mob. In this way only shall we be able 
to understand national and international problems 
in order to deal with them from the universal point 
of view rather than from that of the race-hating 
and race-baiting demagogues who thrive on the ig- 
norance of their constituents. The majority of the 
whites in the South are just as ignorant as the 
neglected Negroes; and the Negroes can never rise 


as long as they have to toil upward through this 
mass of ignorance, prejudice and mob violence 
superimposed under the circumstances. In order 
to help the Negro the benighted white element 
must be enlightened and elevated above the level 
of the mob. 

In the United States Congress the demagogic 
leadership representing those under the heavy tra- 
dition of man’s inhumanity to man have always 
blocked such appropriations by the national gov- 
ernment on the ground that such funds might be 
so used as to upset the well established custom of 
racial discrimination and interfere with white su- 
premacy. In the present Congress where there is 
now under consideration such an appropriation 
Tom Connally of Texas objected to an amendment 
of the bill which would have prevented an inequi- 
table distribution of such funds, and Robert Taft 
of Ohio, agreed to the rejection of such an amend- 
ment. Here then history is again repeating itself, 
for Texas and Ohio have stood together before 
against the civil rights of the Negro. At present 
the so-called Republican party in Congress is co- 
operating with the Southern demagogues in oppos- 
ing practically all liberal measures coming before 
that body. This makes it doubtful that the na- 
tional aid to education, however large the appro- 
priation may be, will directly aid the education of 
the Negro. 

The distribution of the fund will probably turn 
out like the various funds appropriated to help the 
farmers and other unfortunate elements in the 
South during the last depression. These funds 
were administered by the same persons who from 
time immemorial had never thought of any other 
policy except that of inequality and injustice with 
respect to the Negro. Some way was discovered 
to withhold practically all help from the Negro 
and to give the white man both what was due him 
and the Negro too. Most Negroes because of their 
race could not secure loans and subsidies, and cer- 
tain whites actually forged the names of Negroes 
and secured loans on their farms without the Ne- 
groes’ knowing it. If the funds for education are 


to be handled through the same channels, it will 


(Continued on page 191) 








